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Memorial Building, this library was designed by Van Der Gracht and 
Kilham of New York and completed in 1941. It is a recent achievement 
in the century of growth of tke College described in this issue by 
Mrs. Dorothy Ganfield Fowler. Photograph by courtesy of Carroll College. 
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Chats with the Editor 


ADGERS ate already looking forward with much interest to 
B 1948, the centennial year of Wisconsin statehood. Yes, 

May 29, 1848, was an important day, marking as it did 
the entrance of Wisconsin into the Union as the thirtieth state, 
and Wisconsin will take pride in having completed its first hun- 
dred years. 

The 1945 session of the Legislature decided to concentrate the 
Plenning the official state centennial observance at State Fair 
C “al Park in West Allis. The centennial planning 

entennia ‘ , 
for 1948 committee of twenty consists of two state senators 

(John C. McBride of Milwaukee and Robert P. 
Robinson of Beloit); three assemblymen (Orin W. Angwall of 
Marinette, Arthur L. Padrutt of Chippewa Falls, and Ora R. Rice 
of Delavan); one representative from each congressional district 
(Mason Dobson of Beloit, J. Scott Earll of Prairie du Chien, 
M. J. Eberlein of Shawano, Marshall Graff of Appleton, Fred L. 
Holmes of Madison, Julius A. Laack of Plymouth, Albert Pawlak 
of Milwaukee, Milton R. Polland of Milwaukee, Howard Under- 
hill of Superior, and Walker D. Wyman of River Falls); and five 
special representatives (E. B. Fred for the university, George A. 
Haberman for labor, Joseph F. Heil for industry, Milo Swanton 
for agriculture, and Ernest Swift for conservation). 

The committee met on October 5 to elect Assemblyman Rice 
chairman, Mr. Holmes vice-chairman, and Senator Robinson secre- 
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tary. Mr. Ralph Ammon, manager of the State Fair, has been 
named director of the centennial observance to be held at the fair- 
grounds near Milwaukee, August 1—-September 6, 1948. 

Everyone on the committee is agreed that the centennial observ- 
ance must be state wide. Not all the people can get to the 
Milwaukee fair; thus certain centennial features must travel out 
to the grass roots. Wisconsin organizations in all fields of activity 
and in all localities shall be encouraged to take part in the centennial 
and to set up their own celebrations. The University of Wisconsin 
has a centennial committee headed by Professor William H. Kiek- 
hofer which is making rather elaborate plans for a varied series 
of observances and activities covering the entire academic year 
1948-49, and no doubt other groups are doing or will do similar 
planning. 

The STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY is very anxious to see that 
the state centennial means much to the people of Wisconsin. The 
Society’s very tentative plans call for 

(1) providing a central historical theme exhibit in a build- 
ing at the 1948 State Fair; 

(2) organizing a folk play on Wisconsin history and a his- 
torical exhibit which will travel about the state together 
for two or three months in the summer of 1948, ap- 
pearing in school auditoriums or at county fairs; 

(3) establishing a historical pageant bureau which will furnish 
scripts and directors for communities which wish to 
stage pageants; 

(4) intensifying the campaign to put up historical markers 
along the highways of the state; 

(5) sponsoring a series of radio plays dealing with Wisconsin 
history and recording them so that they may be broad- 
cast throughout the state; 

(6) publishing and widely distributing a popularly written 
history of the state entitled Tell Me About Wisconsin; 

(7) issuing the first of its new series of Wisconsin biographies, 

nine of which are now in preparation. 
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This seven-point program is not yet worked out in detail, and 
we shudder to think how much remains to be done during the 
next two years. We wish to point out to the local historical societies 
of the state their great opportunity to prepare active centennial 
programs. We can visualize these societies making historical pil- 
grimages across the state to the Milwaukee celebration, setting up 
their own local centennial features, helping with the state travel- 
ing show, perhaps sponsoring a pageant, and taking charge of the 
radio plays in their localities. They will have a rare chance to 
make people in their communities more conscious of the local 
societies’ worth. 


ANNOUNCEMENT that the University of Wisconsin may acquire a 
museum building as part of the new development proposed for 
the Lower Campus makes us especially happy. A large and im- 
portant university needs a museum where it 
can collect and display selected materials of 
the varied civilizations of the world, past and 
present. 

For years the museum situation at Wisconsin has been fuzzy 
and confused. As soon as the STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY moved 
from the Capitol down State Street to its new building in 1900, 
various groups began to offer materials to its Museum. Those 
interested in classical civilizations brought in archeological and 
art materials. Those who had traveled abroad in Europe, Africa, 
South America, or the Orient gave the Society choice art objects 
and paintings including several Old Masters. In the field of early 
science and industry, much equipment and several curious con- 
traptions were placed with us, and more would have been forth- 
coming if we had had space. Students of the archeology and 
ethnology of primitive peoples gave us many valuable specimens. 
The Society also became the center of a general art movement; 
traveling shows were displayed in our galleries, and large numbers 
of Arundel Society prints and Piranesi etchings were acquired, as 
well as two special library funds which were used chiefly to pur- 


The Unwersity 
and Our Museum 
Policy 
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chase books on Italian and medieval art. And of course, the 
Society’s collections of Wisconsin materials grew by leaps and 
bounds. 

We do not mean to imply that this development was undesir- 
able in the twenty years following 1900. The university and 
capital community should have had the opportunity to see and study 
the materials we have described, and the Society is proud to have 
had a hand in starting worth-while movements now in charge of 
the Madison Art Association and the Memorial Union. 

But as the years went by, the Museum became more and more 
crowded. In 1911-14 the second stack wing was added to our 
building, and after that time no new museum facilities were 
acquired, though the collections easily doubled in size. Pictures 
were hung in rows and were crowded together along the tops of 
cases. More and more cases were built until it was difficult to walk 
about the rooms. More and more objects were crammed into cases. 

Not only was space an ever pressing problem, but the general 
accession policy became more incoherent. The Museum at no time 
had much money for purchasing collections, and materials were 
acquired chiefly by gift or on long-term, indefinite loan. Donors 
or lenders of influence and position often determined the make-up 
of the Museum’s collections. The result was that it acquired a 
hodgepodge of objects, many of them almost entirely disparate. 
The relative abundance of Wisconsin paintings, archeological 
and ethnological objects, women’s costumes, dolls, American china 
and glass, and certain other materials gave us some collections 
in depth, but any significance they might have had was smothered 
under the mass of unrelated materials and by congested display 
conditions. 

This story is, of course, not unique for Wisconsin. Nearly every 
other larger museum in the country has had a similar develop- 
ment. At a time when man’s life was simpler and when the indus- 
trial revolution had not yet added such an appalling multitude 
of things to our civilization, a museum might aspire to have a 
general collection covering all fields of knowledge. But as our 
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civilization has grown more specialized, museums have been forced 
to do likewise. Even the largest ones have had to revise their 
original collection policies to restrict their collections to certain 
fields. 

The Society has within the last few years made a decision about 
its museum collection policies. It will strive to show the develop- 
ment of American civilization with special emphasis upon Wis- 
consin and the Middle West. This principle is easily written but 
difficult to put into practice. All materials offered to the Museum 
are now carefully considered by an Accessions Committee which 
is composed of the whole Museum staff and meets weekly. 

Accessions bring up all sorts of questions. A small Grecian 
vase said to be at least 1,500 years old is easily turned down. A 
primitive painting of a little Wisconsin girl and her kitten painted 
about 1860 is readily accepted. But when a sewing machine of 
1880 is offered us, we find that we already have a fairly similar 
one about ten years older. We refuse the offer, for we decide that 
we have neither the space nor the desire to make an exhaustive 
collection of sewing machines. These examples will hint at the 
difficulty of carrying out our collection plan. Like a court, we 
are slowly building up a body of practical decisions on the prin- 
ciples involved. 

We try to make clear to disappointed prospective donors that 
we genuinely appreciate their generosity and interest in the 
Museum, and to explain what we are trying to do. After all, 
we say to them, there is no point in giving a museum materials 
it cannot use. We are convinced that the new policy is geared 
to the Society’s facilities and personnel, and that it will build a 
distinguished and useful collection. 

If the university acquires a museum which will try to show 
selective materials of the arts and applied arts outside of the 
American field, we shall be delighted. Not only will we lend 
such an institution materials we possess in these fields, but we 
shall be able to refer to it many good things offered to us. We 
shall also work closely with it in developing and displaying our 
materials in one codrdinated program. 
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THOUGH the end of the war came too late to allow us to resuscitate 
our convention which we had canceled in accord with the instruc- 
tions of the Office of Defense Transportation, yet we were able to 
schedule a one-day Annual Meeting at Madi- 
son for October 3. 

We were much pleased by the large at- 
tendance from all over the state, by the number of local historical 
societies represented, and by the fact that twenty-two of our thirty- 
four elected curators were present. 

Mr. James Gray, literary critic of the St. Paul Pioneer Press 
and author of the recent book, Pine, Stream and Prairie: Wisconsin 
and Minnesota in Profile, came down to read a paper on Hercules 
L. Dousman of Wisconsin and Henry H. Sibley of Minnesota, 
and every seat in the Gregory Room was occupied for his charm- 
ing presentation. 

Nine curators were reélected for three-year terms, and three 
new ones were acquired. Mr. Emery A. Odell of Monroe thought 
it necessary to retire, and at his suggestion Mrs. May L. Luchsinger 
of Monroe was elected to succeed him. Mr. Morgan Murphy of 
Superior and Mr. Lewis W. Herzog of Milwaukee were chosen 
to fill one-year terms left vacant by the deaths of Philip G. Stratton 
of Superior and Frederick C. Best of Oconomowoc. 

Three amendments were added to the constitution of the Society, 
the most important of which raises the life membership fee from 
$30 to $50, effective January 1, 1946. 

The Board of Curators, wishing especially to recognize the 
historical research and contributions of Dr. P. L. Scanlan, vigorous 
curator from Prairie du Chien, voted to hold the 100th Annual 
Meeting there on a date which best suits the community. The 
history-rich Prairie will provide an ideal setting for an outstanding 
historical convention next year. 


Our Ninety-ninth 
Annual Meeting 


THE RETURN of peace is witnessing a revival of interest in local 
history. Several new societies are in process of formation, and the 
Ozaukee County Historical Society and Museum, with Peter Vande- 
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Boom of Saukville as president and Peter F. Leuch 
Local 
of Cedarburg as secretary, has become the newest 
History owe 
ce auxiliary member of the STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 
Is Stirring 


In addition, societies already in existence are 
stirring themselves to improve their programs. The opportunities 
presented by the coming state centennial will no doubt stimulate 
the movement even more. As we read the newspaper clippings 
and letters which come to our desk, as we go out to talk to the 
societies, we are impressed by the zeal of the local historical pro- 
moters. The other night we said something to one of them about 
the hard work involved in conducting an active program, and he 
replied that the increase of interest in the history of the community 
was worth all the work, and added that running a local society 
was lots of fun. 

We have two pamphlets which we are glad to send societies 
getting started. One is entitled How to Organize a Local Historical 
Society and is written by Miss Bertha L. Heilbron of the Minnesota 
Historical Society. She discusses the practical problems of finding 
leadership, planning a society, and perfecting the organization. 
Sample constitutions and articles of incorporation are included. 
The other pamphlet is called What Should Our Historical Society 
Do? and deals with meetings, historical pilgrimages, pageants, 
junior historical clubs, publications, news letters, school essay con- 
tests, radio programs, and historical markers, as well as library 
and museum activities. 

Perhaps it will be helpful to put down here a few suggestions 
for county historical societies: 

1. Appoint a planning committee to make an outline of the 
history of the county and its component parts. Use this outline in 
laying out a ten-year program of meetings and publications, and 
also in determining collection policies for library and museum 
materials. 

2. Hold active meetings with historical papers and entertain- 
ment features such as historical pilgrimages, music and folk dances, 
picnics, displays at county fairs, and the like. Meet at least four 
times a year, and have the board of directors meet monthly. 
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3. Work always to attract different sections of the community 
to your meetings—college and high school teachers, energetic 
women, newspaper editors, old timers, high school and college 
students, collectors of antiques, and community groups interested 
in the topic of the meeting. See to it that your meetings are held 
about the county and that all parts are represented. 

4. Issue a simple mimeographed bulletin every quarter or 
oftener, giving lists of new members, announcements and brief 
reports of meetings, short historical items taken from county 
histories and newspapers, and news of the society and its work. 
Send these bulletins to all members and to every newspaper in the 
county. 

5. Print good papers read at the meetings in as many of the 
county newspapers as possible. Try to work toward the day when 
these articles may be drawn together and published in a separate 
pamphlet (see our review of La Crosse County Historical Sketches 
on page 233 in this Magazine). 

6. Work toward some kind of a headquarters house which will 
contain library collections of books, imprints, maps, illustrations, 
scrapbooks, newspapers, and manuscripts on the history of the 
county and museum collections of useful and meaningful articles. 
Use your master plan to collect these materials systematically. 

7. When you have achieved this headquarters, make it the 
center of an active and varied historical program. Emphasize espe- 
cially the museum activities and try to obtain public tax support 
for the project so as to employ a full-time, imaginative, energetic, 
and personable curator. 

8. Above all, keep active and alert for chances to make the 
county more conscious of its useful past. Jeremy Belknap, a 
founder of the Massachusetts Historical Society, the first in America 
(1791), expressed the idea well when he wrote: “We intend 
to be an active, not a passwe . . . body; not to lie waiting, like 
a bed of oysters . . . but to seek and find, to preserve and com- 
municate literary intelligence, especially in the historical way.” 















Wisconsin’s Carroll College 


By DOROTHY GANFIELD FOWLER 


mind” * well describes the Middle Western Presbyterian 

and Congregational colleges. The descendants of those 
Puritans, who only six years after their arrival in America had 
established Harvard College, scattered small denominational col- 
leges wherever they settled as they moved westward. Wisconsin 
was not even a state when the pioneer of her colleges was chartered 
by the territorial legislature, January 31, 1846. This college grew 
out of the Prairieville Academy, situated in a village of the same 
name, eighteen miles west of Milwaukee; the next year the name 
of the village was changed to Waukesha. Five boys had completed 
the course of study offered at the academy so the principal of the 
school, Eleazer Root, proposed that the academy be raised to college 
rank. By the charter the name of the school was changed to Carroll 
College.? Some said that the college was named in honor of a 
“wealthy and benevolent gentleman in Brooklyn,”* but the ex- 
planation for the name that is usually accepted was given by 
Professor Root in 1882. He wrote: 


In reference to the name, it was suggested in the Board of Trustees that 
inasmuch as Washington, Jefferson, Hamilton and Franklin had colleges 
named after them, the proposed college should be named “Carroll” in 
honor of one of the noblest signers of the Declaration of Independence. 


The suggestion was adopted, and the college was so named Carroll, after 
Charles Carroll, of Carrollton.* 


This newly organized college represented the determined purpose 
of the pioneers of southern Wisconsin to reproduce in their western 
homes the institutions of intellectual and religious culture which 
they had cherished in their old homes. 


! FUSION of the prairie soil and sunshine with the Puritan 





Mrs. DOROTHY GANFIELD FOWLER received her Ph.D. at the University 
of Wisconsin in 1928, and is on the staff of Hunter College, New York 
City. The beginnings of Carroll College are of particular interest at this 
time since 1946 is the centennial year of its founding. 

1 Chicago Tribune, July 11, 1937. 

2 Carroll College, Minutes of the Meetings of the Board of Trustees (MS), I, Feb. 14, 


1846; Wisconsin Territorial Laws, Jan. 31, 1846. Minutes of Trustees used by author 
in possession of the Carroll College president. 


3 History of Waukesha County (Western Historical Company, Chicago, 1880), 448. 
* Historical Sketch of Carroll College (Waukesha, 1893), 1-2. 
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Carroll College held its first classes, September, 1846, in the 
two-story stone Prairieville Academy building which, when built 
in 1840, had been the first academy building erected in the state.’ 
There were the five students who had been prepared in the 
academy and two professors: Professor Root, who taught languages 
and rhetoric and was also the principal, and Professor John W. 
Sterling. These professors were typical of the early settlers of 
Wisconsin; both were of New England ancestry, had been born 
in New York and Pennsylvania (the first stage in the New Eng- 
landers’ westward trek), and then had themselves moved to Wis- 
consin. Professor Root had finished Williams College, and 
Professor Sterling was the first of several Princeton graduates who 
were to influence the history of Carroll College. Each professor 
was to receive $500 a year, if funds were available, but after 
one year they had to give up collegiate instruction to devote them- 
selves to raising money. In 1848 both of these professors left 
the “pioneer college” for the new state capital. Professor Root 
became the first Superintendent of Public Instruction and helped 
establish the University of Wisconsin, of which Professor Sterling 
became the first professor of mathematics. Professor Root was also 
a leader in the 1849 reorganization of the STATE HISTORICAL 
SOcIETY.° 

At the request of the board of trustees the charter was modi- 
fied in 1847 and on March 14, 1849, was reénacted by the legis- 
lature of the new state. The number of trustees was increased 
from nine to twenty-one. Two other provisions are interesting: 
one gave the board the right to hold real estate up to the value 
of $50,000, and the other provided that every person who gave 
the trustees $400 for the college would be entitled to free tuition 
forever for one scholar in the college. By this charter the academy 
and the college were separated, and since the building belonged 
to the academy and there were no students, the college continued 
to exist only in its corporate character.’ In January, 1850, the 


5 History of Waukesha County, 436. 

® Madison Wisconsin State Journal, Aug. 3, 1887; John G. Gregory, ed., Southwestern 
Wisconsin (4 vols., Chicago, 1932), 4:365-69. 

™ Minutes... Trustees, I, Dec. 26, 1846; Wéscomsin Territorial Laws, Jan. 25, 1847; 
Wisconsin Session Laws, March 14, 1849, Feb. 23, 1860. In the charter revision of 
1860 the board of trustees was enlarged to twenty-four, and the provisions limiting the 
amount of real estate to be held and the one giving a perpetual scholarship were repealed. 
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trustees of the college started a preparatory department in charge 
of Professor Lucius I. Root; there were only eight other schools 
in the state at that time offering secondary instruction.* 

Up to then the school had been only a secular project under 
the control of a group of stockholders. The Presbyterian Church, 
always zealous in promoting education as evidenced by the estab- 
lishment in 1746 of a “Log College,” which was later to become 
Princeton University, had in 1846 established the presbytery of 
Wisconsin (Old School), and it now became interested in pro- 
moting religious education in the state. The pastor of the church 
in Waukesha, the Rev. Aaron L. Lindsley, wrote to Professor 
Sterling in 1850: 


I will stop, and say something about the College. The enterprize, I think, 
is now on a better foundation than at any time hitherto. The Presbytery 
... has taken the preparatory department under its care, and directed the 
Committee on Education to confer with the Col. Trustees for the purpose 
of effecting a stipulated transfer of control and supervision to the Presby. 
.... We shall claim the nomination of Trustees and Faculty, and the pre- 
scribing the course of study. These are the main points. 


Such an agreement was accepted March 4, 1850.° Two years 
later the newly established synod of Wisconsin adopted Carroll 
College “ with a view of nourishing, within its bounds, a seminary 
of learning, whose instruction and regimen shall be controlled 
by a religious influence adapted to the wants of a Christian com- 
munity, the basis of whose principles and practices, are the truths 
inculcated in the Bible.” John Adams Savage, a native of New 
York State, a graduate of Union College, and an ordained Presby- 
terian minister, became the first president of Carroll College. He 
was to receive a salary of $1,200 of which $800 was to be paid 
by the synod.*® The president had to spend most of his time 
trying to raise funds for the college so the only instruction that 
was carried on was in the preparatory department under Profes- 
sor Root. 

In October, 1853, the college was again opened with two stu- 
dents in the freshman class. The new college building, erected 


® Minutes . . . Trustees, I, Oct. 23, 1849; Sketch of Carroll College, 4. 

® Aaron L. Lindsley to John W. Sterling, Feb. 17, 1850 (copy); Minutes... Trustees, I, 
Feb. 5, March 4, 1850. 

Carroll College, A Prospectus, May, 1852, in the Carroll College Library; Minutes... 
Trustees, I, Sept. 11, 1850, Feb. 7, 1852; History of Waukesha County, 586-87. 
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on the present site of Carroll College, had just been used for the 
first time the preceding January. It was thus described by one of 
the students: 


The first impression of a traveler when landing in Waukesha, is by no 
means a poor one. As he walks up the street, he admires its neat houses, 
shady gardens and good fences. If he comes just after a shower, he 
notices more the nice white paved walks, extending through all parts 
of the town....If he comes when the warm sun kisses us, he will be 
charmed by the fine rolling green as pretty as nature ever spread around, 
and the neatness of our College building upon its top, which when fully 
completed will for beauty and quietness for study, stand equal to any 
Institution in the West. He will be pleased with our interesting Cabinet, 
and with the fine breeze and refreshing feast for the eyes, as he looks 
from off our cupola.'? 


The first of the annual catalogues was put out in 1855; this 
showed that the college had a faculty of six and three classes of 
students: seven juniors, eight sophomores, and thirteen freshmen. 
There was also a preparatory department of eighty-eight students. 
Two four-year courses of study were offered—a classical and a 
scientific. The following explanation for offering the latter was 
given in the catalogue: 


For while the officers of the College unite in recommending the study 
of Latin and Greek languages to all those whose circumstances and in- 
tentions warrant them in pursuing such a course; yet, they cannot forget 
that it is their duty to offer to young men means and opportunities for 
pursuing any course of study which they, or their guardians, may think 
best, rather than to dictate to them any particular course however superior 
it may be. 


A student's life at Carroll in the middle of the nineteenth 
century was quite different from that of today. To enter the 
classical course he had to pass examinations in English, Latin, and 
Greek grammar, in arithmetic and algebra, in geography, and on 
the Latin reader, Caesar’s Commentaries, six books of The Aeneid, 
and four of Cicero’s Orations, or an equivalent in Sallust, the 
Greek reader, and one of the Gospels. In college he continued 
his study of Latin, Greek, and mathematics, and also had courses 
in French, German, chemistry, logic, psychology, astronomy, polit- 
ical economy, and moral science. Lectures in natural theology, 
the evidences of Christianity, and kindred subjects were also given 


11 Minutes . . . Trustees, I, Jan. 4, 1853; Philomathaean Magazine, June, 1857, pp. 316-17, 
in the Carroll College Library. 








EARLY CARROLL COLLEGE BUILDINGS 


The upper building was put up in 1840 for Prairieville Academy and 
opened in 1841. The first college class met there in 1846. It was sold 
to the German Reformed Church in 1866 and taken down in 1891. The 


other building was erected for the College, 1852—53, and burned in 1885. 
Photographs by courtesy of Waukesha County Historical Society and Carroll College. 
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occasionally by the president. Religious instruction was empha- 
sized, and a student was required on the Sabbath not only to attend 
public worship at the church of his choice but also services in 
the college chapel. There were also Bible classes and the assembly 
catechism in which all students were expected to participate. 
Students lived in private homes because the trustees felt that 


a great number of students being thrown together in the same build- 
ing... were subjected to unnecessary and unusual temptations to idleness, 
to the violations of the numerous rules which such an unnatural condi- 
tion of things made necessary, to the formation of bad habits, and to all 
those lesser vices to which young men, and especially students, are so 


peculiarly liable. 

Board and room, including fuel and light, for forty weeks could 
be obtained for $60-$100. Tuition amounted to $30, and the 
college authorities estimated that textbooks would cost between 
$5.00 and $10 and that a student would need the same amount 
for pocket money and incidental expenses. College education 
would, therefore, cost a student, from about $100-$150 a year.” 

For recreation there were literary and debating societies, and 
in October, 1854, the students put out their first paper, a monthly 
called the Carroll College Student; this was enlarged two years 
later and renamed the Philomathaean Magazine. It contained 
original articles by the students with such titles as “ Anglo-Saxon 
Literature,” “ Wonderful Elipsoid,”’ “Fudge,” “Educational Em- 
piricism,” “Chimney’s Historically Considered,” “The American 
Indian,” and “A Sleepy Article on a Sleepy Subject: Sleep.” An 
editorial expressed the hope that the time would soon come “ when 
we may chronicle the total annihilation of every grogshop in this 
fair State. Then, if such may be the case, we are safe—and every 
other young man is safe—and the young ladies are safe.” 

The students in that day also had examinations at the end of 
each term which were “looked forward to with much trepidation.” 
Their examinations, however, were public, and parents, friends, 
and “Reverends from various parts of the State were present.” 


2 Carroll College, First Annual Catalogue of the Officers and Students of Carroll College 
for the Academical Year, 1855-6 (Waukesha, 1855). A two-page prospectus had been 
issued in July, 1851, and a single-page one in May, 1852. These could really be called 
the first catalogues. These publications are in the Carroll College Library. 
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The students evidently liked the visitors, for the editor of the 
Philomathaean wrote: 


The Seniors met in the Chapel for examinations in logic and the read- 
ing of Theses. At first we thought they would have to read to an empty 
house, but no, (thanks to the ladies), the house was soon comfortably 
filled with an intelligent and smiling audience. The province of “ Logic,” 
“Fallacy,” “Syllogism,” “Realism and Nominalism,” and “Induction,” 
were themes that were listened to with more apparent interest than one 
would think the dry subject of logic would merit. Many thanks for the 
happy presence of the ladies, who thus added so much interest to so 
much dry in itself. 


The first commencement exercises for the college were held 
July 13, 1857. After papers by the students on such varied sub- 
jects as “ The Influence of the Masses,” “Socrates,” “The Inner 
and Outer Worlds,” and “The Idolatry of Opinion,” the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts was conferred on four gentlemen.”* 

Things did not go well for the college. It was difficult to ob- 
tain funds, and a deficit of $2,000 was incurred. Changes in 
teachers were frequent, and in 1858 three professors determined 
to resign at one time “unless the financial condition of the in- 
stitution shall have so far improved as to warrant the expectation, 
that at least a considerable proportion of their salaries, will be 
paid with a promptness which present appearances do not indi- 
cate.” There was at least one, however, so devoted to the cause 
of educating the youth of that day that he was willing “to fulfil 
the duties of that Professorship without compensation until the 
endowment of said Professorship shall have been secured.” ** In- 
struction therefore continued until July, 1860, when the board 
authorized the president and the one remaining professor to spend 
their entire time trying to raise money to pay the debts of the 
college. This ended the first period in the history of Carroll Col- 
lege. Nineteen students had been graduated, a building had been 
erected, which with the land and other equipment, was valued at 
$32,500, and gifts totaling $28,177 had been contributed during 
the period by friends of the college.*® 

In July, 1863, the board of trustees decided not only to reopen 
the college the following September but also to include a “ Young 

13 Carroll College Student, October, 1854, February, 1855; Philomathaean Magazine, 
October, 1856; July, 1857, pp. 345-46; December, 1857, p. 80. 


14 Minutes . . . Trustees, I, Feb. 5, 1856, Jan. 5, April 6, 1858. 
48 Ibid., Oct. 16, Nov. 13, 1860; Waukesha Freeman, March 19, 1861. 
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Ladies Department.” The following resolutions embodied their 
reasons for doing so: 


Whereas any longer suspension of instruction in Carroll College would 
endanger its very existence and whereas the interest accrued and accruing 
on endowment notes if secured would go far toward paying the neces- 
sary instruction; and whereas now is the time (when very many churches 
and colleges are obtaining enough to pay off large debts and establish 
large endowments) for us to lay the cause of Carroll College before 
the people and churches; and whereas ours is the only College under 
Presbyterian auspices in all the North West including Illinois Iowa 
Minnesota and Wisconsin it ought therefore not to be abandoned but 
should secure aid from the whole church; and whereas Providence has 
brought to us a man able and willing to advance to us for five years 
enough to pay off our present liabilities, and ready also to devote him- 
self to the work of collecting funds for the future exigencies of the 
institution. 

In preparation for the opening a committee on repairs was 
authorized to “ supply the College Chapel with Desks and Seats for 
Girls and...cause to be built at the West end of the College 
building a shelter for Wood and two privies.” There was a faculty 
of three—two of them ministers, one the pastor of the local 
Presbyterian church—and a lady who had charge of the female 
department. She was to receive $400 while the other two were 
to get double that amount if that much were realized from the 
tuition and the interest on endowment notes.”® 

The school, however, did not prosper, and instruction was sus- 
pended from April, 1865, until March, 1866, when the board 
persuaded Walter L. Rankin, principal of a grade school in Eliza- 
bech, New Jersey, to come west to take charge of the college. 
Mr. Rankin had been born in India where his father was a mis- 
sionary but had received his education at Princeton.’ An agree- 
ment was made whereby the board of trustees would repair the 
building and would apply to the Presbyterian Board of Education 
for $300 to pay part of the expenses of instruction, but Mr. 
Rankin was to “conduct the institution on his own pecuniary re- 
sponsibility.” ** There was a primary division; a preparatory 
department, which had courses suited to (1) those who wished 
a teacher’s certificate of the third grade, (2) those who wished 


% Minutes . . . Trustees, I, July 15, 29, Oct. 19, 1863. 
™ Waukesha Dispatch, July 23, 1910. 
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to prepare for business, and (3) candidates for college; and a 
two-year collegiate course. Most of the collegiate instruction was 
given by Professor Rankin, but there were special teachers who 
gave lessons in painting, music, elocution, German, and French. 
The cost of attending the school was very small; tuition for the 
primary department was $12-$15 per year; in the preparatory 
department, $25—$35; and for the collegiate course, $40. Board 
amounted to $4.00-$5.00 a week but the catalogue pointed out 
that “More economical living can be had by students who club 
to-gether and board themselves....The President is also prepared 
to offer a home in his family to a few scholars, whose parents 
may desire them to be under his constant supervision.” *° 

At first the prospects for the college were bright as Professor 
Rankin had obtained enough money, chiefly from friends in New 
Jersey, so that by the beginning of 1867 the college was free of 
debt. The number of students also had increased from 15 to 148. 
Expenses, however, annually exceeded by $300 the amount re- 
ceived from tuition.*® At the July, 1870, meeting of the synod 
of the Presbyterian Church, resolutions were passed recommend- 


ing that $150,000 be raised for the support of collegiate educa- 
tion in the state and: 


That inasmuch as the sympathies of one branch of our reunited Church 
have, for many years, been enlisted in the support of Carroll College, 
situated in the village of Waukesha, and inasmuch as buildings, grounds, 
and franchises to the value of about $20,000 have been enjoyed by the 
college, and are now at the disposal of the Church for Educational pur- 
poses, and considering that the village of Waukesha is both accessible 
and central, and in every way desirable as a college location, we recom- 
mend that the Synod sanction it as the location of the college, by which 
said endowment shall be enjoyed, unless other cities or towns in the 
State will offer superior inducements. 


The synod estimated that the running expenses of the college 
could be taken care of if each member of the Presbyterian Church 
in Wisconsin contributed 20 cents. They proposed that to the 
churches, but only $44 was collected instead of the estimated 
$600. The college continued to run into debt, and by 1871 the 
deficit had reached $1,348.75. President Rankin agreed to assume 


% Carroll College, Annual Catalogue, 1867-68. 
% Minutes... Trustees, I, Jan. 21, 1867, April 27, 1870. 
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half of this debt and resigned to take a teaching position in 
Pittsburgh.” 

The next year the synod decided to abandon all efforts to “ make 
Carroll College a furnished and endowed Collegiate Institution” 
and to establish there “an Academy and Female Institution of 
High Grade” if by so doing they did “not forfeit any of the 
chartered rights of the Institution.” The board of trustees pledged 
themselves to raise enough money to guarantee, with the tuition 
fees, a salary of $1,200 a year for three years to Dr. Rankin if he 
would become the principal of this preparatory school.” In 1873, 
the year of the great panic, he again opened the school, and by 
1875 there were thirty-seven “young gentlemen” and forty-nine 
“young ladies” enrolled in the high school division, and sixty- 
seven in the grammar school. Most of the students were from 
Waukesha County as the public education facilities there were 
not yet adequate. The tuition per quarter of ten weeks was 
$6.00-$8.00. In order to reduce the expenses of the students, a 
boarding department was opened in the college building where 
students could get board for $2.25 and a room for 25 cents a 
week. The latter was unfurnished with the exception of a stove. The 
students, however, could have all of the famous Waukesha mineral 
water they could drink. The proprietor of Bethesda Springs offered 
“this celebrated water...free to all inmates of the college. An 
abundant supply is kept constantly on hand, a barrel of it being 
brought daily from the spring,” the college catalogue advertised.” 
These springs were becoming so popular that Waukesha was re- 
ferred to as the “Saratoga of the West.” 

The total receipts for the year 1874-75 were $2,032.60 which 


was $508 less than the expenses. The latter were distributed as 
follows: ** 


is ticattieaicininiasiamsenineintenintel $1,215.00 
ST. seciiiaricenidiidiih iii snsieceimiisiitiminmiaigai ils 82.70 
Catalogue and advertising __._.._-_----_-- 70.00 


21 Presbyterian Church, Minutes of the Synod of Wisconsin, July, 1870 (Milwaukee, 
1870), 7; Minutes... Trustees, I, July 20, 1870, July 31, 1871, May 21, 1872. 
The Minutes...Synod are in the Union Theological Library, New York City. 

22 Minutes... Synod, October, 1872, pp. 11-12; Minutes... Trustees, II, Feb. 11, 1873. 
23 Carroll College, Annual Catalogues, 1873-74, 1874-75. 

24 Minutes .. . Trustees, II, July 19, 1875. 
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Chamber’s Encyclopedia for the library__ 38.25 
Oratorical and other exhibitions 45.03 
Singing books 20.64 
Blackboard and rubbers 20.99 


The synod’s visiting committee gave the following picture of 
the college at that time: 


In the City of Waukesha, beautiful for situation and renowned for 
its delightful climate and healing waters, on a charming eminence over- 
looking the town, is found the neat substantial edifice called Carroll 
College. Introduced into this Presbyterian dwelling and to its numerous 
households of nearly 150, we soon felt at home through the courteous 
attentions of the Principal, Prof. Walter L. Rankin. 

We thoroughly inspected every department, and were present at the 
recitations and religious exercises, so that we were enabled to reach con- 
clusions from ‘facts within our personal observations. 

The Institution was in a more prosperous condition than we had 
anticipated. Prof. Rankin and his assistant Teachers gave ample evi- 
dence of efficiency in leading out, strengthening and furnishing the minds 
of their pupils. The culture of both intellect and heart was so mani- 
festly the controlling purpose of this school that a symmetrical, true and 
sound education must be the result. We felt that Christian parents could 
safely send their children to this, our own seat of learning, where Christ 
is and where His qualified co-workers are. We are assured also that in 
this educational Institution, your sons and daughters would rear, on the 
true foundation, a superstructure of character, the materials of which 
would be, not wood, hay, stubble, but gold, silver, and precious stones. 
In quickening, awakening, and drawing out the faculties of the scholar, 
we think Prof. Rankin has not a superior in the State.?° 


The number of public high schools in Wisconsin, however, 
was increasing; the one in Waukesha had graduated its first class 
in 1878. Private schools found it difficult to compete with them 
although the synod pointed out the disadvantages of sending the 
boys and girls to the public schools: “To begin with: it [the 
public school] is non-religious; it is wholly worldly; it presents 
life to the pupils only as a money making career, and fits the 
mind to become a machine for making that money. Its graduates 
are mental day laborers, differing from the mechanic only in 
name.” *° 

Carroll College Academy continued to sink deeper and deeper 
into debt, and with the resignation of Professor Rankin in No- 
vember, 1879, the school was closed until the alumni took the 


25 Minutes... Synod, October, 1874, p. 15. 
26 Waukesha Freeman, Centennial Edition, May, 1934; Carroll College, Annual Catalogue, 
1882-83, p. 15. 
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initiative and formed an association to try to raise a $20,000 en- 
dowment fund. Professor Rankin was persuaded to return again 
to take charge of the school which was reopened in the fall of 
1881 with an enrollment of 98." Professor Rankin spent most 
of his time raising money and by 1885 had received more than 
$12,000 in gifts from 274 people. That year, however, while the 
students and friends of the college were gathered together to ob- 
serve a “day of prayer” for education, a fire broke out and com- 
pletely ruined the college building. Professor Rankin did not 
give up in despair but continued to hold classes in the basement 
of the Presbyterian Church and began to raise money to erect a 
new and larger building on the old site.** The new building 
was finally completed, and the first classes were held in the present 
Main Hall in January, 1887. 

Many of the “traditions” of Carroll College date from this 
period. The present college paper, The Carroll Echo, first ap- 
peared in 1874; it was a monthly until 1911 when it became 
a weekly. It was much lighter in tone than the earlier college 
magazines and was devoted to jokes, to gossip about people in 
the college, and to advertisements of Bethesda Mineral Water, 
of the local undertakers, the dry goods stores, and the college. 
The Alumni Association was organized in August, 1881, and be- 
gan its practice of holding an annual banquet at commencement 
time.” The Young Men’s Christian Association, established in 
1882, and its woman’s counterpart, organized two years later, held 
Bible readings on Sunday afternoons and prayer meetings during 
the week. Of these the principal reported to the board of trustees, 
“The work of discipline has been thereby lightened. There have 
been some cases of conversion among the students, and many of 
decided quickening in Christian activity.” °° 

“A leading feature of the school is its singing,” the catalogue 
pointed out. “The studies of each day are happily prefaced by a 
few moments devoted to vocal music. Students acquire consider: 


27 Minutes . . . Trustees, II, July 7, Oct. 4, 1881. 

8 [bid., Jan. 26, Feb. 19, Oct. 12, 1885. 

2 Ibid., Oct. 4, 1881; Carroll College, Annual Catalogue, 1874-75, p. 12. 

*® Minutes... Trustees, Oct. 2, 1883; Carroll College, Annual Catalogues, 1882-83. 
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able proficiency in reading by note.” The excursion to Pewaukee 
Lake (later to Waukesha Beach) became a red letter day in the 
students’ fall calendar. Interest in physical education also dates 
from this period although the Carroll Cadets with their half hour 
a day military drill, for which they were equipped by the state 
with Springfield rifles, took the place of the later intercollegiate 
athletic contests. Students played baseball and rugby football but 
only for recreation. In 1888 a gymnasium club was organized 
and instruction was given in swinging Indian clubs and in Delsarte 
practice.** 

In 1891, since the original charter was found to be valid still, 
the first moves toward restoring Carroll College to collegiate 
status were made. “This step in the direction of a college course 
is taken for the special accommodation of several academic gradu- 
ates who desire to remain here and pursue college studies,” the 
trustees noted.** There were three men in that first freshman 
class of September, 1892; one of them was Grant Showerman, 
who was later head of the Latin department at the University of 
Wisconsin. The number, thereafter, usually averaged 5, although 
the total enrollment of the school was about 125.** Carroll Col- 
lege also entered into a new financial status in the 1890's. In 
1898 Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Voorhees, members of the church 
in Basking Ridge, New Jersey, where President Rankin’s father 
was the pastor, contributed to the college its first large gift, the 
sum of $50,000 on condition that the same amount be raised 
from other sources. Three years later they gave $20,000 as an 
endowment for the library.°* In 1903 Carroll College was 
designated the “ Synodical College of the State of Wisconsin,” and 
was recognized as the “only existing Presbyterian institution with- 
in its bounds.” It now had a sophomore class of four members, 
of whom three were girls, and the next year there were four 


31 Carroll College, Annual Catalogues, 1881-82, 1887-88, 1888-89, 1895~96, 1898-99; 
Minutes of the Executive Committee of the Board of Trustees, Aug. 20, 1896, Dec. 22, 1898. 

32 Minutes... Trustees, III, June 25, 1891, July 1, 1892, June 20, 1895; Carroll 
College, Annual Catalogue, 1891-92, p. 13. 

$3 Carroll College, Annual Catalogues, 1892-93, 1893-1903. The preparatory depart- 
ment was discontinued, September, 1897. 

% Jbid., 1898-99, p. 30, 1900-1901, p. 27; Minutes... Trustees, III, June 25, 1891. 
Professor Rankin’s title was changed from that of Principal to President, June 23, 1898, 
April 4, 1901. 
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juniors and one senior, the daughter of President Rankin.** 

On January 1, 1904, Wilbur O. Carrier became president of 
Carroll College, while Professor Rankin continued his services 
to the institution as vice-president and professor of Latin and Bible. 
This new president was also a “son of the soil” of the Middle 
West. He was a graduate of Albion College, Michigan, and of 
Auburn Theological Seminary. He had been a pastor of several 
Presbyterian churches and during the Spanish-American War had 
ministered to the sick soldiers in Puerto Rico.*® Carroll College 
now developed a modern college curriculum and in 1909 was 
accredited by the North Central Association of Colleges.*” 

There were also several special departments of high reputation. 
A department of oratory had been established in 1897 because 
as the catalogue pointed out, “The study of oratory is culture of 
the broadest kind, requiring intellectual concentration, esthetic 
appreciation and power to control an audience.” Half a day a 
week was set apart “for general culture and drill of all of the 
students in extempore composition, spelling, declamation, study 
of current events, debate and other exercises.” The department 
also sponsored the literary clubs and public debates and later on, 
dramatic productions. It was under the direction of Miss May 
Rankin, head of that department, that Alfred Lunt, one of the 
ranking members of the legitimate stage today, first received his 
training. 

The music department, of which the talented musician, Clarence 
E. Shepard, became the chairman in 1909, promoted two glee 
clubs and a mandolin club. Football contests had become so 
prominent a feature of college life that the Echo as early as 1899 
declared that during the fall term the fame of the college was 
“in the hands of our football players.” For spring athletics the 
activities provided were a baseball diamond, a running track, 
jumping pits, a croquet court, two tennis courts, and the students 
were given permission to play on the Fountain House golf links. 


Carroll College, Annual Catalogues, 1903-4, 1904-5; Carroll College Bulletin, 
June-July, 1944, p. 17, in the Carroll College Library. 

% Carroll Echo, February, 1904, in the Carroll College Library; Carroll College Bulletin, 
June-July, 1942, p. 2. 
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As an argument to offset the competition of the tax-supported 
schools of the state, the public high schools, the normal schools, 
and the state university, it was pointed out that the small denomi- 
national schools contributed to the religious training and character 
building of a student. The president of the college said: 


It is our desire to make the school a place where parents may send 
their children with assurance that they are in a moral atmosphere and 
under the protection of proper safeguards and restraints. We do not ask 
for students who have formed vicious habits, who visit saloons, or are 
given to the use of tobacco, nor will indulgence in such habits be 
countenanced.... 

Carroll College, while under denominational control, aims simply to 
be a Christian college with a high standard of Christian living and in- 
fluence. It receives all classes of young men and women of good moral 
character, who are at liberty to choose their own church, and no attempt 
is made to influence anyone’s denominational preferences. The Board 
of Trustees are earnest Christian men elected by the Synod of Wis- 
consin. Every teacher is selected with as much reference to Christian 
character and influence as to scholarship. In the exploration of the great 
realms of Truth it is deemed necessary to have safe guides, and hence 
only Christian teachers are chosen.... Every subject, whatever it may be, 
Philosophy, Science or History, is taught from the standpoint of the 
Christian faith, and the Bible is made the textbook which all students 
are required to study. Religious exercises are observed, such as chapel 


each day and devotional meetings for faculty and students at different 
times of the week.*® 


During President Carrier’s administration the college consider- 
ably increased its facilities. Three new buildings, the Rankin Hall 
of Science, the Elizabeth Voorhees Dormitory for girls, and the 
president’s home, were erected chiefly from money given by the 
Voorhees family, and Main Hall was doubled in size. The enroll- 
ment in the college increased from 36 in 1904 to 207 in 1917, 
while that of the academy declined from 121 to 7; the grammar 
department had been given up in 1897. The number of faculty 
members had been doubled, and the receipts for the current budget 
had increased from $22,000 in 1905 to more than $70,000 in 
1917. The expenses, however, were usually about $5,000 in excess 
of receipts, even though the tuition had been raised from $40 to 
$60 a year, and the endowment had been increased from $127,000 
to more than $400,000. By 1917 the deficit amounted to $25,000. 

That same year President Carrier resigned to take the secretary- 
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ship of the Church Extension Committee of the Presbytery of 
Chicago. A former professor of the college, William Arthur Gan- 
field, was asked to accept the presidency, but he refused as he 
had become president of Centre College in Kentucky only two 
years before. The college was badly hit by the war and by 
changing administrations, 1917-21. The academy was discon- 
tinued and the enrollment dropped below 150.*° 

In 1921 Dr. Ganfield was persuaded to assume the presidency 
of Carroll College. A reporter of the Chicago Tribune said that 
Dr. Ganfield expressed the pioneer character of the Middle Western 
colleges. His grandfather had driven west from New Hampshire, 
and he had been born in a farmhouse (a log cabin he always said) 
on the Iowa prairies in 1873. He had been educated in schools 
similar to Carroll, had prepared for college at Epworth Seminary, 
and attended a small Methodist college in his native state, Cornell 
College. He had received his M.A. degree, had been graduated 
from McCormick Theological Seminary and ordained a minister 
in the Presbyterian church in 1901.*° He had been a professor 
of history at Carroll College, 1904-15, and then, as the students 
expressed it, he had been “loaned” to Centre College. He thor- 
oughly believed in the value of the small denominational college, 
that its function was to develop through education the character 
and intelligence of the individual. Speaking during the first 
World War he said, “Our American schools and colleges must 
perform as vital and valuable service for democracy as do the 
German schools for autocracy.” ** 

For eighteen years he served Carroll College. He had a phobia 
against unbalanced budgets and turned his attention immediately 
to the finances of the college, which were in a bad state. He ap- 
pealed to the General Board of Education of the Presbyterian 
Church for aid in meeting current expenses and raised the tuition 
to $65 a semester plus a general fee of $10. He made an agree- 
ment with the Board of Christian Education of the synod whereby 
they would make an annual grant of $4,000 (later $5,000) to 

* Minutes ... Trustees, III, Sept. 15, 1897, June 14, 1905, Jam. 17, 1906; IV, 
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the current budget. By June, 1923, he was able to announce a 
surplus of almost $5,000 in the operating budget, and by 1927 
the accumulated deficit was paid off. The college was entirely 
free of debt for almost the first time in its history. 

Every year, even during the depression when so many small 
colleges were in financial difficulties, the college had a surplus, 
and in 1939 it amounted to $31,021.24. Often “Prexy” feared 
that he would not be able to balance the budget at the end of the 
fiscal year, and during that time he wore a red tie but he was 
always able to find some good friends of the college to help him 
“out of the red.” In 1931 the president pointed out to the board: 


The necessity of soliciting and receiving $25,000 more or less each 
year from gifts of interested friends involves a tremendously heavy 
burden upon the President of the College, and a very hearty and generous 
response from loyal College friends. The necessity of raising this amount 
reflects the very grave importance of a substantial and considerable in- 
crease to the endowment funds of the College.*? 


In 1921 the General Board of Education of the Presbyterian 
Church had launched a campaign to raise funds for Christian 
work at the state university and for a million-dollar endowment 
for Carroll College. They did not reach their goal, but by 1939 
the endowment had passed the $800,000 mark, double that of 
1921. In 1923 $80,000 had been raised to build a new gymnasium 
and a central heating plant, and in 1929 the Music School, with 
an enrollment of more than 125, was housed in a separate build- 
ing. The library, practically the center of college life according 
to President Ganfield, was in 1928 moved from a room in Main 
Hall to its own building, a private residence donated to the col- 
lege, but in 1940 a campaign was begun to raise money to erect 
a modern library building which was opened in June, 1942. The 
general assets of the college increased from $725,343 in 1921 to 
$1,767,163 in 1939.“ 

The enrollment of the college, however, increased too rapidly 
for its facilities. In 1921 there were 245 students with 31 in the 
graduating class; by 1927 the number had reached 400, and the 
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college had had to refuse applicants for admission. The girls’ 
dormitory was so overcrowded that the president gave up most 
of his own home to house the extra girls. The next year an 
addition was added to the dormitory, but still the enrollment in- 
creased so that two homes near the campus were taken over for 
senior girls. By 1939 the registration was 633 students with 97 
graduates, and 47 applicants for admission had been refused.** 
Even though the president felt that the tuition ought more nearly 
to equal the cost of instruction rather than less than one half, he 
did everything possible to enable students who were not able to pay 
their expenses to obtain a college education. “The Christian 
college is of necessity a philanthropic institution,’ he said. The 
college had almost 150 student scholarships, it aided students to 
find employment, and after 1934 made use of federal funds, the 
F.E.R.A. and N.Y.A., and the state loan funds.** 

One method used by President Ganfield to build up the enroll- 
ment of the college was the establishment of an institution of 
unimpeachable scholastic standing. Carroll College had already 
been accredited in the North Central Association and was now 
approved by the American Association of Universities. Its gradu- 
ates were readily accepted by all graduate schools, and the women 
as members of the American Association of University Women.“ 
The number of faculty members had increased to thirty-three, 
and the budget for instruction to $90,000. President Ganfield 
stated that his aim was to secure a “faculty thorough in scholar- 
ship, and every member an active Christian.” He insisted that 
all new heads of departments must have the Ph.D. degree and 
that all other appointees must have the M.A. degree. He met 
Opposition and at one time whenever he made a speech he was 
“heckled” by representatives of the Teachers’ Union, because he 
had refused to reappoint a professor who had not completed his 
work for the advanced degree. 

Adequate salaries were necessary to maintain a strong faculty. 
In 1921 the salaries of the faculty members ranged from $1,200 


“ Ibid., Nov. 8, 1924, Nov. 12, 1927, Oct. 27, 1928, July 28, Nov. 7, 1936, 
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to $2,000. In 1929 a regular schedule for salaries and promo- 
tions was drawn up and accepted. According to this, professors 
were to receive from $3,000 to $3,500 and the other ranks in 
proportion. In the middle of the depression a committee of the 
faculty reported its willingness “to take its share of the burden 
of caring for the College finances if that should be necessary.” 
Their offer was accepted for the years, 1932-34, to the extent of 
a reduction of 6-10 percent and was applied to the current 
budget as “gifts from individuals.” It was later entirely repaid. 
In 1936 President Ganfield suggested that the retirement age of 
all professors be sixty-seven years, and measures were taken to 
set up an annuity program; this was in accordance with the 
practice used by the best colleges of the country.*’ 

A college may be the “best little college in the country but 
if it is not advertised it will not grow.” President Ganfield had 
found during his service at Centre College that one of the best 
means of publicity for a college was a successful football team; 
the Centre team, called the “Praying Colonels,” had startled the 
sports writers in 1921 by beating the five-year undefeated Harvard 
team. Shortly after he arrived at Carroll he brought up from 
Centre one of the “Praying Colonels” to be the football coach 
and paid him a salary second only to his own.** In 1925 the 
Carroll football team won the championship of the “ Little Five,” 
which title they held for the next six years. By 1930 Carroll had 
also won the foremost place in their basketball conference. The 
next year President Ganfield decided that athletics was playing too 
dominant a part in college life. He therefore suggested to the 
other college presidents in the conference a five-year experiment 
of no intercollegiate athletics. This was not entirely accepted, but 
at Carroll he replaced the football coach with a director of physical 
education, and emphasis was put on campus sports, intramural 
athletics, and physical education, especially the training of coaches 
for high schools.* 

 Ibid., V, Oct. 4, 1921, June 12, 1924, June 11, 1925, Nov. 12, 1927, June 9, 


1928, June 8, 1929, June 14, 1930, June 11, 1932, May 6, 1936, June 12, 1937. 
48 Ibid., June 14, 1923. 


“ Ibid., Nov. 8, 1930, June 13, 1931, June 11, 1932; Carroll Echo, Nov. 21, 1930, 
March 6, 20, 1931. 
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The Glee Club was also a good advertising agency although 
not a financial success. “It would seem to us that the college is 
fully justified in maintaining a Glee Club even at a modest 
financial cost so long as we can maintain one of such high quality,” 
the president explained to the board.°® President Ganfield also 
did his share in publicizing the college; he made innumerable 
speeches on a variety of subjects throughout the Middle West. 
In 1922 he contested in the primaries the renomination of the 
elder Robert M. La Follette to the United States Senate. He had 
no expectation of winning the nomination, but his campaign 
started the breakup of the Progressive control of the Repub- 
lican .Party, and his campaign tour with his 350 speeches in 
ten weeks brought Carroll College to the attention of the citizens 
of Wisconsin.” 

Changes were also made in the administration during his presi- 
dency. The board of trustees for the first time in 1927 included 
a member of the alumni, nominated by the Alumni Association. 
The first representative was the son-in-law of President Carrier, 
a professor at the University of Wisconsin, Dr. Andrew Weaver. 
In 1918 there had been a woman member of the board for the 
first time; this became a regular policy after 1928. The president 
also recommended a “more active participation on the part of 
the members of the Board of Trustees in the life of the college.” 
He presented each member with a pamphlet describing what he 
considered to be the responsibilities of the board and said, “We 
submit that you will enjoy a very rich and interesting experience 
through a more lively interest and a more active participation in 
the features of the College program.” © 

In accordance with the retirement program that he had recom- 
mended for his faculty, President Ganfield announced his retire- 
ment May, 1939, and when asked what he was going to do, he 
said he was going to “rest and rest and rest—and maybe sleep 
ninety days.” He did not carry out his plan as he became a 


member of the committee of 100 established by the Republican 


® Minutes . . . Trustees, V, June 11, 1927. 

5 Milwaukee Sentinel, Aug. 27, Sept. 1, 1922. 

52 Minutes... Trustees, Oct. 1, 1918, Nov. 25, 1923, June 11, Nov. 12, 1927, 
June 1, 1928, June 8, 1935. 
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National Committee to draw up proposals for the party platform 
of 1940, and he continued very active in politics until his death 
three weeks before the election.” 

The early graduates of Carroll College could well pay to their 
alma mater the same compliment that President Garfield paid to 
Williams College in 1871, “Give me a log hut, with only a single 
bench, Mark Hopkins on one end and I on the other, and you 
may have all the buildings, apparatus, and libraries without 
him.” °* Thus Carroll College during the second half of the 
nineteenth century was mainly Professor Rankin on “one end of 
a log and a student on the other.” In the twentieth century, 
however, a college to be accredited must have more than a log 
hut, a single bench, and a true teacher. Presidents Carrier and 
Ganfield endeavored to secure the buildings, apparatus, and libraries 
in addition to true teachers, and thus Wisconsin’s Carroll College 
has become one of the outstanding small — in the state. 


53 Waukesha Freeman, May 27, 1939, Jan. 31, 1940. 
54 Burke H. Hinsdale, President Garfield and Education (n.p., 1882), 43. 














Motherhood on the Wisconsin Frontier 


By LILLIAN KRUEGER 


**One’s Own Cabin’’ 


BELGIAN mother told her son that as a young woman she 
A trudged at times from her wilderness home in Granleigh, 

a crossroad settlement—now called Lincoln—in Kewaunee 
County, to the mill at De Pere, carrying a sixty-pound sack of 
wheat. At three o’clock in the morning she set out on the sixty- 
mile round trip, arriving at the mill at about six o’clock in the 
late afternoon. With the other girls who came to the mill she was 
given permission to sleep on gunny sacks in the engine room, 
where it was warm. The next day she was homeward bound with 
the precious bag of flour, thinking nothing of the heavy burden. 
“Tt was considered a vacation of a sort....It was a change of 
motion! ” commented her son. At least now the family no longer 
received its sustenance from the Belgian overlord in lieu of wages, 
so the change of motion was good.” 

The two Polish Kazmerchak brothers while grubbing, plowing, 
and seeding their newly acquired: Kewaunee County lands, re- . 
tained an indelible picture throughout the years: their Polish 
master leaning gracefully against his stone fence in Old World 
Pudewitz—a cluster of houses on a large estate—watching them 
prepare their farm garden plot. Side by side Walentin and Steve 
pulled the clanging drag, not having had the courage to ask the 
master for his idle horses, too. “The fellow stood there and 
watched us—watched us so impersonally—well, we felt like a 
couple of animals!” That’s what started them for America, where 





LILLIAN KRUEGER is the associate editor of this Magazine. Her article 
will be printed in two installments. Readers interested in the recreation 
of the frontier mother and her family are referred to Miss Krueger's 
“Social Life in Wisconsin: from Pre-Territorial Days to the Mid-Sixties” 
which was printed in this Magazine, 22:156—75, 312—28, 396-426 (De- 
cember, 1938—June, 1939). 


1This incident is contained in a letter in the author's files written by Lee W. Metzner, 
Casco, Wisconsin, August 10, 1945. 
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there was no master staring at them while leaning against his 
stone fence.’ 

The young German housewife, who helped pile up and burn 
the brush on a Green Lake County farm, had seared into her 
mind the nights she spent as a child poaching faggots on a great 
estate at the German-Polish frontier. There was so little wood 
in the cottage. And now she was living on a forested farm where 
faggots and even logs were being burned to make place for the 
first harvest. 

Economic advantages were not the only attractions that 
beckoned people to America. Among the early arrivals there 
were those who could not forget their regimentation into the state 
church, others their conscription into the army. Though these 
racking pictures had an insistant way of suddenly flashing back, 
there were some who possessed no plaguing memories: theirs had 
become a look of contentment after the earlier years of impatience 
and longing, faces which plainly expressed the simple Finnish 
proverb, “One’s own cabin, one’s own freedom.” The beginnings 
of a dream come true. 

The innate sense of the rightness of things, largely shared by 
the waves of immigrants, made mountains into molehills and 
overlay the great frontier terrain with an uprising optimism. In 
retrospect the aspect is forbidding peaks and crags; but to the 
young immigrant fathers and mothers it was a great adventure, 
and their bridges were burned with their tearful farewells to the 
old folks. Those who had long traveled the “road of endur- 
ance” did not attempt the new trail. 

This is the story of one phase of the Midwest immigration, the 
story of the frontier mother. Her courage, initiative, and ingenuity, 
though tempered by loneliness and fear, contributed in full measure 
to a region’s birth; with no thought of self, her doing has be- 
come an epic of the American way of life. Lest we forget, and 
the upcoming generation learns too little about her hard-earned 


glory, this part of Wisconsin’s frontier history, centering in the 
1840’s and ’50’s, is here retold. 


2 Lee Metzner, “ Polish Pioneers of Kewaunee County,” Wisconsin Magazine of History, 
18:273-74 (March, 1935). 

















THE PIONEER WOMAN 


A bronze statue sculptured by Bryant Baker and unveiled near Ponca City, 
Oklahoma, in 1930. Photograph by courtesy of Ponca City Chamber of 
Commerce. 
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The mother arrived in the Middle West from the Old World, 
from the seaboard, particularly from the New England and New 
York regions, or from the states intervening. Her infrequent 
letters were written to her native Scandinavia, Poland, Germany, 
England, or Ireland, often requiring many months to reach the 
old home; sometimes they took the slow route to Vermont, New 
York, Ohio, or Indiana. Upon reaching the Promised Land her 
husband, if discriminating and able, probably chose lands situated 
on a lake or stream or containing a spring. Wells were costly 
and not easily obtainable, and a water source was carefully sought. 
If he chose oak openings—an interspersing of meadow and forest-— 
the building of the log cabin and the planting of the first crop 
were greatly simplified. 

The wilderness home could be occupied within a few days, a 
few weeks, or after several months, depending upon its size, 
sturdiness, and comfort, but the description of a log cabin with- 
out the mention of snow sifting onto the attic floor and over the 
beds is rare indeed. Sometimes the mother remained with her 
children at the city of debarkation while the father and the men 
in his group left to look for farms in the hinterland. A very 
simple shelter might be built at once, and he then return to move 
the members of his family in an ox- or horse-drawn vehicle to 
their new home. 

The makeshift dwellings, when the family immediately accom- 
panied the father, must have been amusing sights. A Rock County 
Norwegian family lived in a hay stack for three months, and 
surely their completed cabin must have had a feeling of real 
permanence, if not elegance, about it. At times a mother’s duties 
were carried on in and around the wagon in which they bumped 
to their “home,” or it may have been in a crude brush shelter 
hastily put together. She considered herself very fortunate if she 
could live in the cabin or barn of a relative or friend who had 
preceded her to the Middle West and whose homesteading was 
somewhat advanced. 

The first English colonists did not build the log homes with 
round horizontal logs, once common to Wisconsin, now preserved 
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as landmarks. This type of building was not known in Eng- 
land but was found in Sweden and Finland. It seems to have 
appeared in America at the time the Finns and the Swedes settled 
on the Delaware in 1638; and eventually this architectural type 
of design found its way across the mountains to the Middle West.’ 

The mother’s cabin was generally of small dimensions, from 
12 by 12 to 12 by 14 feet, and contained a puncheon floor—logs 
split lengthwise. A second room was provided by a low attic 
which was reached by a ladder or by wooden pegs attached to 
the wall. This dwelling became the mother’s domain although 
she would fall short in the performance of her duties did not 
many paths radiate from her door for miles in all directions, 
since helping her neighbors was one of her many virtues. 


Inn Keeping 


Almost before the clumsy door was latched, the Indians stopped 
for pork or flour. They liked homemade bread, too. The pioneer 
mother might receive venison in exchange, but often the “ barter” 
was all on one side. Such an Indian visitor once ate eight large 
slices of bread and butter, in addition to sausage, and drank three 
cups of coffee, cups which surely were not of fine china or of 
demi-tasse capacity. And what did that do to the mother’s food 
shelf? It may have meant a plain potato diet for a long time 
since the bread supply often depended upon the father’s where- 
abouts, whether he was on his way to the mill or had just returned. 
Such trips by ox team at times required weeks, especially in late 
winter when road conditions would have tried the patience of 
angels. If shortages became critical, borrowing flour from the 
neighbors was resorted to. 

It mattered little whether the mother’s house was situated on 
a well-traveled road, or on a scarcely discernible trail which 
wound through tall grasses, brightly flowered meadow patches, 
and dark forests. Almost without exception she became an inn- 
keeper. In sparsely settled areas it had to be so, while in the 
older sections taverns were conducted on a business basis. 


® Louise P. Kellogg, sbid., 22:122-23 (September, 1938), quotes from an authority 
on American architecture. 
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And you ask who crossed over her handhewn sill in those 
lonely regions? You would be surprised at the variety of boarders 
and lodgers who stopped for a longer or a shorter period. Espe- 
cially during the late spring and summer months there were many 
immigrants looking for homes of their own, and a faint light 
from the little cabin window meant a haven for the travelers in 
the strange darkness, made grewsome by the howl of the wolf. 
There were occasional land speculators, moneyed gentlemen, who 
bought great stretches of virgin land to hold for future profit; 
there were government surveyors who platted the country so that 
land could be possessed in better fashion than by “squatting” on 
it and claiming that priority gave title; there were European 
travelers who occasionally wrote fantastic accounts after too brief 
tours of this New America; there were black-robed missionary 
fathers and circuit riding preachers who received the most cordial 
welcome of all. 

Why not start along the marshy footpath with a missionary 
father, tap at several cabin doors en route, and wait for the mother 
to appear? Father Anthony Gachet of the Capuchin Order, who 
was ministering to the Menomini on the Keshena Reservation 
during several years, journeyed to the missionary priest at Green 
Bay in the summer of 1859, accompanied by a Moravian trader 
as a companion. They stopped along the way to secure food and 
lodging. The first day they found a welcome on a little lake-edge 
farm owned by a half-breed, whose wife was a Menomini. A 
very good cook, she prepared fish and partridges which she served 
as the main dish at the evening meal. And there they remained 
for the night.‘ 

The next noon, nearing Duck Creek, they requested food from 
a Scotch woman, a Catholic convert. First she said “No,” with 
a strong accent, but when she noticed the father’s rosary and was 
assured that he was a priest, she suddenly changed her mind and 
gave them the best she had.° And what that “best” could have 
been Father Gachet did not say. 


“Father Gachet’s Journal, ‘‘ Five Years in America,”’ #bid., 18:196 (December, 1934). 
® Ibid., 197. 
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Upon their homeward trip they told of their hunger at the 
cabin door of a good Irish woman, who served them a supper of 
potatoes and the last piece of pork she had. They protested, but 
she was not dissuaded. Then she made them a comfortable attic 
bed with a Negro occupying the same quarters. Serried columns 
of mosquitoes which had entered through a large hole in the roof 
made the intense heat more intolerable.° 

Reading in Father Gachet’s journal one senses that he did not 
become too irritated over existing conditions. He was bigger than 
stifling heat, humming mosquitoes, and race prejudice. He 
drenched his soul rather with the fragile beauty of the lady 
slipper, “delicate rose color, streaked with red rays,” as he walked 
up a hillside, and so impressive was a “a magnificent bittern” 
which rose from a near-by swamp that he noted its flight in his 
journal. 

When one or two uninvited cabin guests arrived, such as Father 
Gachet and his companion, the mother managed without too 
much inconvenience, but when a family of a half dozen or more 
descended upon her, it truly was a case of resorting to the fairy 
wand. Usually she gave up her own bed, and in addition some 
of her weary guests slept upon the puncheon floor. When pos- 
sible, they were made comfortable by the use of straw mattresses, 
animal skins, or feather beds, untieing their own bundle of cover- 
ings if they had not lost them on the way. Sometimes there were 
no covers, but simply a coming-in out of the cold, the rain, or the 
dark, when shelter was all that they desired. 

Sarah Pratt, a country school teacher near Afton, Rock County, 
and her sister Susannah had come from the East in the 1840's 
to assuage the desperate homesickness of their married sister Jane 
Washburn. Sarah frequently noted in her diary something about 
the travelers who stopped at the Washburn farm. In April, 1845, 
Sarah, Susannah, and Jane were hurrying about preparing food 
for fifty men, who were engaged in a barn raising. Hardly had 
the supper dishes been removed when a family asked if it were 
possible to secure lodging. The mother was in great distress from 
a fractured ankle which had occurred a few miles back when 

* Ibid., 199. 
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she had jumped from the wagon. It had been one of those extra- 
busy days, but Mrs. Washburn did not have the heart to turn the 
newcomers away, especially the suffering mother. The result was 
that Sarah and Susannah completed their work and spent the 
night at the home of a friend. The next morning it was up with 
the sun and back to Jane’s to prepare breakfast for helpers and 
wayfarers.” 

One of the hospitality centers which welcomed the Norwegians 
to Wisconsin was the Muskego settlement in Racine and Wau- 
kesha counties. There the weary sea-tossed arrivals sought their 
countrymen’s advice on the selection of lands, or they might ask 
for financial aid or employment from the leaders of the colony 
since the “ America funds” were often too meager to withstand 
the battering of the dastardly swindlers found at the debarkation 
and other transfer points. Late arrivals, delayed by adverse winds 
upon the Atlantic, might work during the winter months and 
resume the trek to the farther West early the following spring. 
But whatever the reason, there was one Norwegian haven as sure 
as the “ Mansions on High.” 

Among the travelers anxiously awaited at Muskego in 1840 
was Even Heg, the father of Colonel Hans Christian Heg of Civil 
War fame. Sdren Bache, residing in the settlement, upon hearing 
a voice out-of-doors one day, was overjoyed at seeing his good 
friend at last. Fortunately Bache’s young son had caught a fish, 
and Even was treated “to a fresh fish...and to a cup of tea.” 
When it was time to retire, the bed was moved outside, and 
other beds were made upon the floor of the little cabin, the un- 
ceasing flow of animated talk continuing.® Three years after Heg’s 
atrival, the influx of Norwegians was so great that every house 
in the Muskego colony sheltered from fifteen to twenty persons.° 
An epidemic raging at the time made the housing doubly difficult, 
but it seems Norwegian mothers found the answer, and no 
frantic calls for government subsidy ensued. 


™A typed copy of Sarah Pratt’s Diary, pp. 4, 53-54, 1845, in the Wisconsin Historical 
Society Library. 

® Theodore C. Blegen, Norwegian Migration to America: 1825-1860 (Northfield, Minne- 
a eee 128. This was quoted from Bache’s Diary. 
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The mode of retiring and the flow of talk which continued 
far into the night was irritating to some of the primitive lodgers. 
A young Episcopal missionary in Wisconsin during the 1840's 
wrote to his parents in the East that it seemed barbarous to him 
at first to retire to a bed in the same room which was the bed 
chamber of the entire family. “But I am getting somewhat wild 
myself,” he added. Another time he wrote that Bishop Jackson 
Kemper and he “slept eight in a room, and the tattling old 
woman kept the Bishop awake a long time.” *® The privilege of 
entertaining the missionary bishop, when the presence of a visit- 
ing preacher was considered a special honor, meant that the nervous 
hostess was doing her best to be hospitable, and in recorded his- 
tory her unrestrained joy was characterized as “tattling!” 


Singing, Praying, Preaching 

The pioneer mother led a busy life at any season even though 
the preparation of extra meals and extra beds became less frequent 
when the seasonal lull of emigration set in. The space of her 
first-floor room with its heavy handhewn furniture was at a 
premium much of the time, but she must have suffered qualms 
while awaiting the arrival of the church-going crowd. Almost 
without exception the religious life in the early communities had 
its beginnings in the little cabins, but mothering and praying had 
to go on simultaneously if much of the latter was to be done, 
and few there were who did not believe in its efficacy. Praying 
could have developed into a fine art among the menfolks while 
proceeding to the gristmill or to the crossroad trading center be- 
hind the plodding oxen—Unonius of the Pine Lake region said 
he did a great deal of philosophizing while so occupied—but then 
as now, presumably, they depended upon the women’s prayers 
when days were all stress and strain. 

Of course, there were pioneer men at the church services, but 
the details incident to community worship were in the mother’s 
hands. Her cabin was swept, the altar prepared—frequently a 


1 Charles Breck, Life of the Reverend James Lloyd Breck (New York, 1883), 29. 
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bureau especially beautified was used—all on short notice. When 
a Catholic father was going her way, or a preacher on horseback 
swung slowly along the trail, the good news traveled with lightning 
speed, and shortly there were prayer and admonition and sacrament 
at her little dwelling. 

Prosper Cravath arrived in Walworth County on May 25, 1840, 
before his home was completed, and seven days later he recorded 
that there was preaching at his house on the Sabbath with “ quite 
a respectable assembly about as many as the house would hold.” ” 
Any day and any hour might take the place of Sunday morning 
services. In 1837 the settlers in Whiteside County, Illinois, near 
Wisconsin’s boundary, met with the Rev. Amos Miller on Tues- 
day afternoon at five o'clock, at three-week intervals, again in a 
little farm home.** 

When rural areas were opening up, there was a period, often 
unbelievably long, when the settlers begged for a missionary. 
While awaiting his arrival, services might be conducted by one 
of the more gifted men, a type of lay preacher, who read a sermon 
or excerpts from the Bible. J. K. Meidenbauer wrote to his parents 
of attending church in the town of Brookfield, Waukesha County, 
at the Sulzbach farmhouse, with the proprietor taking charge when 
a traveling preacher was unavailable.”* 

Another layman who held the attention of his audience for 
two hours, even though he preached in the Béndernisch (Swiss 
cantonal) dialect, was Bartholomew Ragatz. His congregation 
was composed of Swiss, Yankees, Indians, and other settlers who 
assembled at his farm home in Honey Creek township, Sauk 
County. His rich, full voice when he acted as chorister as well 
as minister transported his listeners, at times numbering several 
hundred, into other realms. Hew Mother Ragatz must have 
thrived on this Sunday sociability since Bartholomew without 
apology wrote of the many gallons of tears wept by him and his 


un Cravath's Journal, May 31, 1840, in the Wisconsin Historical Society Library. 
a William F. Sprague, Women and the West: A Short Social History (Boston, 1940), 
% The letter was written in the late summer of 1848 from New Berlin, Waukesha 
County, to Meidenbauer’s parents residing in Bavaria, near Nurnberg. In the Meiden- 
bauer Papers, Wisconsin Historical Society Library. 
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family, when recalling their happy past in Switzerland, during 
the first winter (1842-43) in the Middle West.’* 


Readin’, ’Ritin’, and ’Rithmetic 

Even though the mother’s house was used by the church-going 
community, it served still another purpose: that of the first country 
school. She in turn might become a teacher. These “ pay” schools, 
as they were known, were supported by the parents whose chil- 
dren were enrolled in them. Prior to statehood such a school was 
conducted in the English Settlement, three miles south of Roch- 
ester, Racine County. Edwin Bottomly sent three of his children 
to school and paid 50 cents a week as his share toward the teacher's 
salary of $15 a month. He considered this a rather heavy ex- 
pense.*® 

During the territorial years the county, the town, and the 
school district were established as educational units, and each was 
given the authority to levy taxes in support of schools. Unless 
the uncertain beginnings of the 1845 Southport experiment be 
so regarded, there were no free schools during territorial days. 
Schools “free and without charge for tuition” were provided 
for in the 1848 Constitution.*® 

When all of the planning and most of the savings went into 
the building of the farmstead, contributing toward the salary of 
a teacher could not be considered, especially among the foreign 
born. They felt that religious instruction was essential, and paro- 
chial schools met their children’s needs, at the same time preserv- 
ing their native tongue. Consequently they were not greatly 
concerned in the promotion of the district schools. In fact when 
J. W. C. Dietrichson, a Norwegian minister, came to the Muskego 
settlement in 1844, he discovered that the nearest district school 


14 Lowell J. Ragatz, ed., “‘ Memoirs of a Sauk Swiss,’ Wisconsin Magazine of History, 
19:209, 220-21 (December, 1935). 

18 An article entitled ‘‘ English Settlement School,” published in the Burlington Free 
Press, July 19, 1945. 

16 William F. Raney, Wisconsin: A Story of Progress (New York, 1940), 424. 
Michael Frank of Southport (Kenosha) was very active in promoting the free school 
idea. For a discussion of this movement see Joseph Schafer, Four Wisconsin Counties: 
Prairie and Forest (Madison, 1927), chap. X, “Beginnings of Public Instruction,” 
194-221. 
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was conducted in a “little, poor log house” and was attended 
by only a few Norwegian children.*’ 

In the Midwestern communities built up by the New England 
immigrants and other Easterners, the matter of organized schools 
became of paramount importance almost immediately. Second 
and third generation Americans could more often afford to educate 
their children; though they were sent to a home in the settlement 
at first, a log or frame schoolhouse by the side of the road in- 
dicated that young America was on the march. 

With buildings completed there loomed the problem of secur- 
ing a teacher. There were a few curious schoolteachers during the 
rigorous years who came out from the East “to see for themselves,” 
or were motivated by the missionary spirit. Some of them did not 
take the schoolroom too seriously, preferring to teach the sum- 
mer terms when the “big” boys were unable to attend. There 
was no gymnasium, so the young giants found it necessary to 
relieve the tedium of reading and writing with the seasonal “ battle 
of the Superman.” Salaries amounting to $6.00 a month for a 
two-month term, or the higher $30 for a three-month term, may 
have been an inducement to the “home” girls to leave the rustic 
cabin for the adventurous life, and since they had little to lose, 
soon chose to raise and command their own little ones. 

The late Mary Davison Bradford, a Wisconsin educator of 
Eastern parentage, who was reared in Kenosha County, began her 
schooling when but a child of two. Her mother, busy with a 
family of six, delegated to ten-year-old Ida the care of little Mary: 
rather than give up going to school she took her tiny sister along. 
Ida began her school days in 1850 in the large, unplastered living 
room of a farmhouse more than a mile from her home and in 
unfavorable weather depended upon her father to furnish the 
transportation with his wagon and ox team. The teacher was a 
girl of the neighborhood who did a good job in the schoolroom. 
Mrs. Bradford recalled that a public school, a frame structure, 
was built in their district in 1851." 
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18 Mary D. Bradford, Pioneers! O Pioneers! (Evansville, [1937?]), 74-75, 89. 
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Maybe it was her teaching experience, begun in New York 
State when she was seventeen, which in 1844 encouraged young 
Mrs. J. T. Hamilton to take charge of the first rural school in 
her locality, three miles south of Whitewater. She and her hus- 
band set up housekeeping in a single room while he was building 
their home. Into this room some thirteen or fourteen children 
trooped. These she taught while keeping a watchful eye on 
young Frederic, less than a year old, receiving the munificent 
salary of $1.00 a week.*® 

Sarah Pratt could not conceive of being deprived of the little 
reading and writing knowledge which she possessed and “ often 
to{o]} I feel the need of more learning,” she wrote in her diary.” 
It is not unusual to find similar remarks made by these young 
teachers, though some of them added that their work was not 
difficult since many boys and girls whose parents were foreign 
born were determined to speak, read, and write the English 
language, a type of instruction which was performed reasonably 
well, even with meager training. 

Sarah’s district demanded a periodic appraisal of her fitness, 
and her account speaks of taking an eight-mile trip “to be ex- 
amined.” ** It is common knowledge that some of these examiners 
knew far less than their candidates, and one can almost believe 
some such anecdote as when an examiner, thumbing his geography, 
questioned, “ What color is Massachusetts? ” Answer, “Blue.” Her 
inspections must have proved satisfactory since she found her 
pupils in good spirits and became greatly attached to them.” 

During her short teaching career she “boarded ’round” and 
walked many prairie miles alone and apparently unafraid. A 
“ neighborhood blessing” she ministered to the aged, the ill, the 
overworked, and the dying in much the same way as did the 
frontier mother. Frail, and troubled increasingly with a cough, 
she gradually grew weaker and died of tuberculosis in the early 
autumn of 1847. 

One bright-faced Iowan, after being detached from his mother’s 
apron strings for one day, decided that if he became a teacher 


19 J. T. Hamilton Journal, p. 86, in the Wisconsin Historical Society Library. 
* Diary, 51-52. 

31 Jbid., 34. 

33 Ibid., 59. 
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there would be tragedy. His mother, probably a bit anxious after 
awaiting his return from his first day at school, asked him how 
he liked it. Little Linsey-Woolsey replied that if he became a 


teacher his temper would fly up, killing would follow, and “I'd 
have to be hung.” ** 


Fifty Cents a Week! 


The pioneer mother’s school-teaching days were almost forced 
upon her, but like the Belgian mother’s arduous De Pere trips, 
the experience may have been satisfying in that it provided a 
“change of motion.” If she could have turned to a list of hired 
girls furnished her by an employment agency, she would have 
laughed at the idea of being overworked. But, unfortunately, she 
was dependent almost solely upon the “ good-neighbor policy ”— 
all that the words imply—upon the help of an old maid relative 
in the family (almost non-existent), a grandmother who may 
have lived with her, or upon the help of her older children. 

Comparatively few groups of single women came to America 
during the first half of the nineteenth century, except for the Irish 
colleens who arrived with the great exodus from their homeland 
after the potato famine had left its blight. When these girls 
landed, the wealthy Eastern women employed them immediately, 
and few of them filtered through to the Middle West. Even in 
the East the better class was often denied help, and household 
drudgery meant that things cultural had to be forfeited for a 


time.** 


This household problem was observed by Harriet Martineau, 
who arrived in America in the early fall of 1834, and returned 
to her home in Great Britain two years later, where she wrote 
several volumes on the institutions, morals, and manners of the 
American people. She was greatly concerned about some of the 
gossipy, wealthy matrons of Boston and New York who took 
refuge in the boarding houses because of the lack of servants. She 
was sure that an informed husband would not “ willingly expose 
his domestic peace to the fearful risk” involved.” 


3 Harriet Brown, Grandmother Brown’s Hundred Years, 1827-1927 (Boston, 1929), 97. 
**Sprague, Women and the West, 67, 222. 


% Society in America (2nd ed., London, 1837), 3:132-33. 
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The Wisconsin mother instead of finding respite in a board- 
ing house was forced to operate one, and sweated more, endured 
more backache, and added a few more hours to her day. If 
Providence were extra kind, she might find a hired girl! At the 
lead mines where help was scarce, an industrious girl could earn 
$100 a year in addition to her board “either as a domestic assist- 
ant, or by serving.” °° The Beloit region could not compete with 
the lead-region wages, where maids were paid 50 and 75 cents 
a week in the 1830's and ’40’s, a washwoman receiving a shilling 
a day.*" Domestics earned from 50 cents to $1.00 a week in the 
vicinity of Baraboo in the 1850's, the 75-cent rate being com- 
monly paid on a farm to “a good, strong, capable girl, sixteen 
to twenty years of age,” and of course it was understood that here 
gardening and milking were a part of the household tasks. Of 
women servants, one informant says that they never or very 
rarely worked in the field but that they took “care of the house, 
the kitchen, and at most of the stable.” ** 

One reads nothing of walkouts and picketing because of the 
low wages or long hours; instead, the maid probably climbed 


into the ox-drawn wagon and enjoyed a slow tour to the shopping 
center where the purchase of a 50-cent hat or a pair of shoes, 
priced at $1.50, kept her good-natured the remainder of the sea- 


son.”° 


Carl de Haas, who emigrated from Germany to Fond du Lac 
County’ in the 1840’s, advised that immigrant girls upon arrival 
find employment in the large cities where they could demand 
from $4.00 to $6.00 per month. He found them choosey, how- 
ever, since “ Bachelors are, so to speak, compelled to do their own 
housework, for a decent girl will rarely go to stay with them.” ” 

Some of the wealthy immigrant girls—and there were those 
who came from excellent homes where servants were employed— 
lost no time in finding employment. The four daughters of the 


% Sprague, Women and the West, 75. 

27H. L. Skavlem, Skavlem and Odegaarden Families (Madison, 1915), 158. 

28" Christian Traugott Ficker’s Advice to Emigrants (III),” Wésconsin Magazine of 
History, 25:472 (June, 1942). 

2? Gilson G. Glasier, ed., Autobiography of Roujet D. Marshall (Madison, 1923), 
1:105-6. 

%° North America Wisconsin, Hints for Emigrants by Carl deHaas (1848-49), 
2 parts in one. Translation of 2nd ed. (Fond du Lac, Wisconsin, 1943), 57. 
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Norwegian widow, Gunnil Odegaarden, who arrived with their 
mother when Rock Prairie was just emerging out of the wilder- 
ness, were anxious to learn the English language and the American 
way of housekeeping. Though their mother was well situated, 
the daughter Gunnil immediately found work.** All four of 
them established homes of their own later. 

Since many of the domestics remained in the cities, the newer 
areas continued their community exchange of labor. And noth- 
ing was too menial! A busy mother, who found too much to do 
when hog-killing time arrived, was greatly relieved when one of 
her best helpers, a Mrs. McChord of the neighborhood, came over 
and picked fat from the hog entrails for leaf lard all day long.** 
This same mother had the help of a “ good old maid sister-in-law ” 
part of a year in her Iowa farm home, and she found her far 
more efficient than an assistant in the region asking $2.00 a week. 

When Melinda Weaver was raising her two small children in 
the vicinity of Waukesha in the late 1830's, she greatly missed 
her relatives and friends, since there was no one “to be hired 
for love or money.” Milwaukee attracted the young girls, she 
related, and when there was severe illness the neighbors did 
the best they could and took turns caring for the patients.** 

There were frontiersmen who took notice of the endless work 
their wives performed. When Anson Buttles’ wife was struggling 
with her brood of six small children on a farm near Fox Point, 
town of Milwaukee, during the Civil War period, her husband 
came to the rescue to “save the women some hard work.” In 
his diary there was noted for January 16, 1863, the purchase of 
“a very nice washing machine and clothes wringer,’ and on 
March 2,.he and little Cephas (not yet six) were promoting a 
camaraderie that needed no Boy Scout movement to bolster it. 
“I done all the washing today on the machine and little Cephas 
wrung the clothes,” he wrote.** 


1 Skaviem, Skavlem... Families, 158. 

2 Brown, Grandmother Brown’s Hundred Years, 122. 

%3 Memories of Early Days (n.p., 1876), 23. This is a 65-page pamphlet which was 
published originally in the Waukesha Plaindealer. 

** Typed excerpts from the Buttles’ Diary (1856-85, except 1863), are in the Wis- 


consin Historical Society Library, and are arranged in sets according to the years the events 
transpired, 
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The wealthier housewives frequently had reason to complain 
about their servants. There was Caroline Green Strong, for in- 
stance. She lived in rather comfortable circumstances at Mineral 
Point—with the help of a maid some of the time—and was a 
combination housewife-secretary and a personnel manager. Her 
days were crowded with the many duties her husband Moses 
delegated to her while he was away at Madison as a member of 
the territorial council. Her long communications of the mid-1840’s 
describing her loneliness—they had migrated from Vermont— 
were concerned especially with the shortcomings of her “men 
servants,” of whom she had employed a long series. The wood 
was hauled home belatedly, the hay was brought in when the 
supply was almost gone, and the potatoes were dug long after 
they should have been. After the 1845 holiday season, Caroline 
said that Edward, the hired man, spent his time “‘ puttering’ over 
the chips, and straining water, putting the cattle to bed and tuck- 
ing them up. He is so slow that he will not get more than one 
load [of wood] a day in the best of sleighing.” * 

The winter preceding Moses had learned that it was impossible 
for her to get along with her “house servant.” She complained: 


He has so many old batchelor notions & looks so scowling if he is asked 
to do little chores and errands....it is quite beneath him to do errands 
& help little jobs for women folks...he is “too old to learn new 
tricks””—and I've worried along with him & keep the peace between 
us, by saying as little for him to do as possible... .** 

Such were some of the housekeeping troubles of Caroline Strong 
down Mineral Point way so many years ago; and if her choice 
of help had not been so limited, she would have sent: fewer 
jeremiads to Moses.*’ 


‘One Can Always Marry...” 
The frontier mother could not mourn too much over her help 
problem; marriage was daily claiming others the same as it had 
claimed her. She lived in a period when matrimony was enjoy- 


%In a letter written to Moses Strong, Madison, Jan. 8, 1845, in the Moses M. Strong 
Papers, Wisconsin Historical Society Library. 

% Jbid., Jan. 19, 1844. 

37 Moses M. Strong was one of the prominent men of early Wisconsin. His busy life 
encompassed real estate, railroad, lumbering, and mining interests, and the practice of law. 
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ing its heyday, a day when the girls of the Midwest were little 
concerned over the “emancipation” of their sex. The family 
was the subsistence unit of the primitive years, and it is plain 
that a husband and wife were an economic necessity to each 
other; their children in turn filled the rdle of helpers and were 
well worth their frugal keep in return for their assistance in the 
work of the home, the fields, and the forests.** Pioneer life 
brought with it this regrettable child-labor demand, and in the 
frenzy of farm-making it was accepted as proper and good. 

The family unit encountered critical and unpredictable upheav- 
als brought about by puzzling epidemics, by a scarcity of doctors, 
meager income, and isolation. When the father was taken by 
death, the widow was usually left with many small children, and 
she needed someone to assist her in subduing the stubborn enemies 
of homesteading. Hired workers were as scarce as the money with 
which to pay them. If death took the mother, who would cook, 
sew, spin and weave, process the meat, mold the candles, boil the 
soap, care for the children, and do the thousand tasks that were 
her burden? Bachelors were generally in a sad plight, and the 
records indicate that they found it expedient to hustle around 
and improve their status since frying salt pork and baking bread 
were not compatible with cutting-back the forests. 

The unmarried girls who left their employment in the Eastern 
cities and the girls who often migrated directly from the Old 
World to the Midwest were therefore not “a drug on the 
market.” Their plans to establish their own homes seldom went 
awry since there was “a preponderance of men on the fringes 
of civilization... characteristic of all the frontiers of the United 
States.” *° 

Of course, the woman-hunt antedated the arrival of the im- 
migrant girls. History records that Indian consorts of white men 
and their households of black-eyed offspring were seen frequently 
during the exploration and fur trade eras. Verbal matrimonial 


contracts were common among the early French settlers. These 


%8 Solon J. and Elizabeth H. Buck, The Planting of Civilization in Western Pennsylvania 
(Pittsburgh, 1939), 330. 
9 Ibid., 329. 
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Frenchmen believed generally that such contracts were legal; 
many of the women who obtained husbands in that way likewise 
thought they were lawfully the wives of the men with whom 
they lived.*° James Lockwood, who arrived at Prairie du Chien 
in 1816, when it housed a village of traders numbering twenty- 
five or thirty homes, made such early observations. 

He also noted while at Green Bay that same summer that this 
fur trading depot, for the Fox and upper Wisconsin rivers, was 
inhabited by forty or fifty French-Canadian voyageurs who had 
generally taken as wives women of the Menomini tribe since at 
that time there was but one local woman who “ pretended to be 
white.” ** These voyageurs were unable to continue the hard- 


ships of Indian trade, and they and their clerks cultivated, not too 
successfully, small pieces of land, providing a livelihood for their 
squaws and half-breed children.” 

No time was lost in the case of a woman who stepped from 
a Prairie du Chien ballroom into the loaded canoe of a down- 
Mississippi trader. Since he ranked her, the proposal exceeded her 
most cherished dreams, and she immediately paddled down the 


great river, the haste of her lover not permitting a marriage cere- 
mony. Illegality did not occur to her, even after she and her 
two children were abandoned a few years later by the once ardent 
suitor in order that he could take another spouse.** 

Arriving from Sweden with his bride Charlotta in 1841 after 
months of ocean travel, Gustaf Unonius in his letters to the home- 
land newspapers made the domestic help problem appear still 
more hopeless by advocating marriage. He considered early mar- 
riage one of the great advantages of American society. He did 
not deem it necessary that a prospective husband have a definite 
occupation or a fixed income in order to marry. A man’s “ ability 
to work is the security for an income sufficient to support himself 
and family,” he advised his countrymen.“ 


® Lockwood, ‘Early Times and Events in Wisconsin,” Wisconsin Historical Society, 
Collections, 2:110, 176 (1855). 

* Ibid., 104-5. 

# Jbid., 105. 

# jbid., 176. 

“ George M. Stephenson, ed., Letters Relating to Gustaf Unonius (Rock Island, Illinois, 
1937), 72, n.1. This letter was written at New Upsala, Jan. 25, 1842, and printed 
in the Stockholm Aftonblgdet, May 28, 30, 31, June 3, 7, 9, 1842. 
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Carl de Haas, who landed on American soil all trimmed up 
with a Ph.D. degree from Bonn, frankly admitted that his house- 
keeping bark was smashing on the rocks in the 1840's, and he 
discovered that a head crammed full of knowledge did not com- 
pensate for an intuitive wife. Things were so rapidly approach- 
ing ruin in his farm cabin, he said, that he lost no time in acquiring 
a mate, and of his whirlwind conquest he wrote, “Mit dem Freien 
geht es aber heir sehr rasch; ich gab meiner jetzigen Frau am 
26. Januar meinen Wunsch zu erkennen und am 27. Februar 
waren wir Mann und Weib.”** (Courtship progresses rapidly 
here; I proposed to my present wife on January 26 and we were 
married on February 27.) 

He advised his foreign friends to bring wives along if possible, 
and in emphasizing the chaotic condition without one, told of the 
courtship of a well-to-do farmer near Milwaukee, who drove to 
town and rushed up to an acquaintance, begging his assistance 
in securing a wife immediately. Together they began a search. 
The farmer spied a group of immigrants, with a pretty girl among 
them, following their luggage wagon. He hurried over to them, 
began conversation, and in a short half hour returned with the 
young girl on his arm, and asked his acquaintance to accompany 
them to the justice as a witness. Cheerfully he returned to his 
farm with his young bride. There was no time for a honeymoon, 
and, explained De Haas, “He is happily married! ” *° 

Marriage in the New World during the 1840's and ’50’s was 
given consideration even before the girls left the homeland. A 
concerned brother, living near Waukesha, wrote to his sister in 
1851, “ One can always marry (here) and at all times; but I do not 
consider it advisable for you to come to America merely to get 
married. Far better to become a maid-servant for a while in 
order to learn American ways and manners, the household, the 
language. ...” *” 

The same cheering news was contained in a Stillwater, Min- 


eee Wisconsin, Calumet. Winke fir Auswanderer (Elberfeld, 1848-49), 
part 2, p. 32. 

*Ibid., 32-33. 

“Nicholas Wertel wrote this letter to his sister who was living in Germany. In the 
Meidenbauer Papers. 
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nesota, letter. This settler advised his parents and sisters in Rhine 
Province, Germany, that even though a girl had no property, if 
she were well-trained and carried herself well, a very good mar- 
riage was in prospect for her since “ here no store is set on riches.” 
But he also reminded them that young women who understood 
housekeeping could earn $10 a month.** 

The widows, too, were altar bound. An Illinois pioneer whose 
housekeeper had been with him for more than twenty-five years, 
rued losing her when she was fifty, to a Mr. W., “having first 
refused a Monsieur R., an Italian gardener of very polite man- 
ners.” *° 

Cathedral music, lighted tapers, and misty-eyed mothers re- 
splendent with frail orchids are not a part of frontier wedding 
stories. A double ceremony which must have been exciting table 
chatter in all of the Norwegian cabins at Muskego took place in 
1844 when Mrs. Hans Heg’s two sisters were married in the Even 
Heg barn. The emphasis was neither upon music nor lighted 
tapers but upon the “new home-sawed, oak-framed” structure. 
John Molee, one of the wedding party, recalled the event many 
years later. “This was the way Mr. Heg had of dedicating his 
new barn before he put it to more common use,” he said.”° 

Thus the pioneer woman's status as wife and mother was 
established, and the closely knit family unit with codperative effort 
pushed back the forested boundaries. There were ever new re- 
cruits, among whom were those who responded to such heartening 
news as “One can always marry (here) and at all times!” The 
vexing domestic help problem, however, remained unsolved. 


“Be Ye Fruitful” 


Much of settlement history comes from the loom of scarcity: 
there was a scarcity of food, of clothing, of furniture, of cabin 
space. But the homesteads were teeming with children. Foreign 
immigration was actuated by the desire to provide the growing 
family a better way of life, in which cheap land and cheap labor 
were important factors. “ America fever” was especially prevalent 

48 This letter was written by F. Schmitz, March 13, 1859. In the Meidenbauer Papers. 

Open letter of Richard Flower, Albion, Illinois, June 20, 1820. See Reuben G. 
Thwaites, ed., Early Western Travels, 1748-1846 (Cleveland, Ohio, 1904), 10:128-133. 


% Rasmus B. Anderson, The First Chapter of Norwegian Immigration, 1821-1840 
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among the younger men and it brought them and their families, 
after hazardous months at sea, to this Utopia. Here they could 
prove to their satisfaction the fantastic stories of the reported 
cheap land, and their many children supplied the cheap labor. 
Aside from being economic assets, numerous children were the 
fulfillment of the admonition, “ Be ye fruitful and multiply”; they 
were proof of virility and the social standing of the parents, 
and the “gifts of God” came along unrationed and as a matter 
of course.” 

Unimpeachable proof of the fecundity of the frontier mother 
is contained in the federal manuscript census records. Parents were 
commonly credited with ten or twelve children, and if the total 
reached fifteen, in about as many years, it still seemed credible. 
Whether Irish, Polish, English, German, Dutch, or Scandinavian, 
every household was generously populating the frontier. In fact 
many of the early accounts make mention especially of the size 
of the families. 

De Haas made the statement that it was the usual custom in 
America “that young couples have at least one child a year” ™ 
which made the log cabin as comfortable as the proverbial “ sar- 
dine can.” Upon his arrival in Wisconsin, accompanied by two 
of his relatives, De Haas said that his host and wife gave up their 
bed in the living room to the visitors and slept in the attic, and 
that at this home, as everywhere else, he found many children.* 
To avoid continued overcrowding the newcomers secured sleeping 
accommodations at the only inn at Pipe Village. 

A writer who spoke of the sterility of America women was 
reproved by Unonius, who refuted such “nonsense” by relating 
his observations en route from New York to the West. It was 
apparent that a bevy of children was attached to every American 
mother, adding much to the discomfort of his trip.°* Later he 
referred to a near neighbor whose household contained four- 
teen children and commented on the fact that almost all of the 
homes in his locality were “abundantly blessed with these ‘ gifts 


*!R. Carlyle Buley, “‘ Pioneer Health and Medical Practices in the Old Northwest Prior 
to 1840,” Mississippi Valley Historical Review, 20:517 (March, 1934). 

"2 North America, translation of 2nd ed., 24. 

53 Ibid, 

Stephenson, Letters... Unonius, 79. 
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of God.’” *° Unonius in turn fathered ten children during his 
seventeen years in America and two more after his return to his 
native land,*° of which five died before maturity. 

Anson Buttles, of English ancestry, arrived with his parents from 
the East and settled in Milwaukee township in 1843. After his 
marriage he and his wife Cornelia Mullie of Dutch (Netherlands) 
forebears, lived on a farm near his father and mother and enjoyed 
somewhat better home conditions than many of those who migrated 
directly from Europe. The children who played about his farm- 
house were not there as an economic asset, since his journal dis- 
closes the fact that near-prosperity rode in the Buttles’ saddle. He 
and Cornelia did well in increasing the population figures in Mil- 
waukee County; between 1851 and 1870 there appeared eleven 
little Buttles.*’ 

His diary told of the death by accidental shooting of his brother- 
in-law Paul Juneau, the son of Solomon Juneau, on August 13, 
1858. His sister Olive and her little children were brought home 
to live. This must have unsettled Grandmother Buttles’ house- 
keeping not a little since she was sixty-four and had reared her 
family of six. The census lists Olive’s children as Anna 10, Lau- 
rant 8, Frank 7, Bessie 5, Marian 4, Stoughton 2, and Pauline— 
a posthumous child—born November 30. 

Unless good management and good health were present, mother- 
ing a large brood meant that something had to be left undone; the 
necessary hardships of the primitive years had to be dealt with 
first, at times resulting in filth and vermin. In the great silent 
hinterland starvation and Indians stalked about, and the mother’s 
knowledge of how to use the musket, kept conveniently over the 
cabin door, was as essential to the safety of her growing children 
as was the planting of potatoes or turnip seeds to assure liveli- 
hood during the first winters. 

If the tormenting vermin necessitated inspecting little Willie's 
homespun suit, when matters reached a crisis, no doubt he ran 
to mother; if the beautifully hand-loomed blankets harbored some 


55 Ibid., 80. 

56 Jbid., Introduction, 19. 

57 See Summary of Family History, a typed manuscript which was compiled from the 
Buttles’ Diary and is on file with it. 

88] bsd. 
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evasive “ beetles,” the well-earned sleep of the overworked pioneers 
gave the pest a field day. Even where filth and vermin were 
present, housekeeping duties allowed little leisure. The older 
children cared for the younger ones, and the newest starry-eyed 
addition was assigned to the mother since the time-consuming 
formulas prepared in sterilized equipment were unknown. 

Big Sister glanced into the hand-fashioned cradle occasionally 
to assist when needed, but even the busiest mother stole a moment 
to hush her offspring’s lusty yelling with playthings which showed 
inventiveness of the first order. One mother kept her baby from 
fussing by letting him play with a basket of poppy blossoms, be- 
cause they were sleep-inducing! A downy feather glued to the 
tiny baby’s finger with a dab of honey—wild honey—was first-rate 
entertainment. There were occasions when the mother turned the 
horse collar over, out in the front yard, and cupped Junior into it 
as comfortable as he would have been in the latest gadget which 
some clever inventor might have designed. 

Orange juice and “strained this” and “strained that” were not 
in the cabin cupboard, and as a substitute baby’s call for food 
netted her a bacon rind, sometimes tied to a string.°* On this, no 
doubt, she exercised her gums, and if by accident her tit-bit was 
swallowed, the string was pulled, and watery-eyed Liza caught the 
rind on her first shiny tooth and began her exercises all over again. 

“Be ye fruitful and multiply” brought eventual prosperity. 
With many children, given a minimum of care, a single generation 
made rapid progress in building a farm out of the wilderness. 


Let’s Name Her ‘‘Ichipene’’ 


As soon as a new occupant, in the long succession, was nestled 
into the feathery cradle, a naming contest probably was under way. 
How much excitement, controversy, and mind-changing went into 
the selection is not on record. However it was done, the census lists 
were enlightening and hilariously entertaining. Some were beauti- 
ful names, others were quaint, and not a few made no sense at all, 
without a mother’s explanation. The custom of naming children 
for parents and grandparents was as prevalent then as it is today. 


© Brown, Grandmother Brown’s Hundred Years, 97, 117. 
* Buley, ‘“ Pioneer Health,” 516. 
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How a new little girl, once of southern Wisconsin, could have 
been punished with the name Ichipene (and then called Ichy by 
her brothers) will always remain an enigma. Asseline Jackson 
and Ichipene Spencer could have done mutual condoling. And 
why wasn’t Simpson Bobo christened plain Fred or John? When 
Colonel and Major Cole arrived, the Civil War was dimly pre- 
dicted. With such names they should have traveled far, but may 
have been outdistanced by young Shields, who answered to the 
name of President. Then there was a Bunos Ayres (whose uncle 
perhaps had wandered to Buenos Aires), a little Miss Pleasy in 
the Ames family, and a Cunna daughter in the Beller household. 

The Irish mothers preferred the musical Mahala for their violet- 
eyed little girls—not bestowed as often, however, as Bridget, Mary, 
and Ellen. Biblical Mary probably was the most popular name 
listed. Helen, spelled “ Hellen,” was not uncommon. Other parents 
favored such names as Bethnel, Freelove, Thankful, Huntington, 
Angelica, and Relief, which have their counterpart, more recently, 
in such names as Shirley Kay, Bonnie Lou, Sharon Lee, and 
Donna Mae. 

Perhaps an affidavit should accompany the following list. If 
anyone is called upon to name a comic radio character, let him 
scan the huge census volumes and his troubles will be ended. Or 
he might choose one of these: Elementary Phillip, Preserved Ire- 
land, Anton Pimple, Leberstein Hansom, Desire Liberty, Silence 
Bell, Hepcke Lipke, America Crank, Marble Bracket, Only P. 
Outlaw, Ambrose Coffee, Ino Wiser, Remember Bowen, Submit 
Russell, Stencil Hopp, Honilala Kahal, Wolf Fight, Theophilus 
Haylet, Hosannah Cower, and Pancratius Dugeisel. 

“Wear-well” names which have remained unchallenged in a 
century or more of competition are such as Fred, Martha, Elizabeth, 
John, Mary, Louise, and William. The name “Ichipene” is as 
extinct as the passenger pigeon; it may be inscribed on a dis- 
integrating pioneer tombstone. 


Aches, Pains, and Remedies 
Many of the little Cunnas, Stencils, and Majors could not with- 
stand the rigorous primitive upbringing: the intense summer 
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heat, the penetrating winter cold. The death rate among the in- 
fants and younger children was high since the cabins were damp, 
drafty, and poorly ventilated; food was coarse and unpalatable; 
milk and water were often contaminated; clothing was insufficient; 
and income frequently too meager to allow for the visits of a 
doctor if one were obtainable. Among the many children’s dis- 
eases entered in the census necrology section were croup, “ desen- 
tery,” teething, cholera, typhoid, and even “consumption,” as it 
was then known. 

Again the mother’s ingenuity had to meet pioneer medicinal 
deficiencies, and she did well enough with her knowledge of wild 
plants, berries, barks, flowers, and roots. These she collected 
throughout the seasons—gladly assisted by the grandmother—dried 
and labeled them, and kept them to be used upon short notice. 
In some of the settlements Dr. Gunn’s medical volume was almost 
as sacred as the Bible and a great blessing during those hard years. 

In times of emergency there was no fainting mother—perhaps 
she had become immunized. She knew she had to rely upon her 
own knowledge. At times she was a surgeon as well as a physician 
and fitted and bound together fingers, hanging on shreds; or re- 
moved a rusty spike from a foot, washed the wound with hot salt 
water and hot soda water, and saved the injured member.” In the 
winter of 1836 when a hired man froze his feet while driving hogs 
from Belvidere, Illinois, to the head of Lake Geneva, no surgeon 
was at hand. To relieve the patient’s suffering the housewife took 
a pair of shears and amputated several of the frozen toes.* If a 
child’s screams told of an unfortunate encounter with a venomous 
snake, the emergency remedies were applied without a moment's 
loss of time. 

Symptoms baffled the mother at times, and perhaps it was 
intuitive diagnosis that brought about a cure. These were some 
of the remedies used and recommended: pleurisy required catnip 
and pennyroyal; dysentery a poultice of peppermint and tansy 
leaves; a sore throat and a cold called for a piece of well-peppered 
fat meat bound around the patient’s neck, preceded by an appli- 


® Brown, Grandmother Brown’s Hundred Years, 157-58. 
% History of Walworth County (Western Historical Company, Chicago, 1882), 337. 
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cation of goose grease; and mustard and onion poultices, rock 
candy and whiskey were also considered efficacious. Croup and 
asthma were conquered with onion and garlic juice while the potent 
cures for snake bite were applications of salt and gunpowder, 
crushed garlic juice, or salt and tobacco. 

If the illness resulted in death, the infant was placed in a hand- 
made wooden box. This task was assumed by a woman relative 
or a good neighbor, who covered the box and lined and padded it 
with pieces of a sheet, a white dress, or with any material which 
might answer the purpose. A letter would tell the folks back 
home of the “passing of little Ambrose,” and after a season or 
two another letter would carry the joyful news that “we have an- 
other little boy, which is now the sixth ”—or it might have been 
the twelfth ! 

When neighborhood women took the place of doctors, who 
had not yet begun to practice in the backwoods, there was probably 
one in a region who functioned as a midwife. “Some of these 
local ‘ grannies,’ as well as the pioneer doctors, were skillful at 
child delivery; by common sense and practical experience they 
often overcame the handicap of lack of instruments and other 
aids.”®* Though accustomed to the strenuous backbreaking toil in 
the out-of-doors, too frequent confinement, however, plus hard- 
ships and inexpert attention resulted in as many as three mothers 
in succession coming into many a home.” 

Dr. P. L. Scanlan, Prairie du Chien historian, wrote of a Sioux 
woman, by the name of Marie, who early in the nineteenth century 
practiced among the white residents at Prairie du Chien. Her death 
in the fall of 1814 was spoken of as “a great loss to this village.” 
Mrs. Charles Menard (Mary Ann La Buche) served as nurse and 
midwife among the French in the same settlement, and took the 
place of a physician before the fort was established. Even after 
regular surgeons were stationed at the military headquarters— 


* Buley, ‘ Pioneer Health,’’ 505-6. 

85 Madge E. Pickard and R. Carlyle Buley, The Midwest Pioneer: His Ills, Cures, & 
Doctors (Crawfordsville, Indiana, 1945), 32. 

© Ibid. 

% Prairie du Chien: French, British, American (Menasha, 1937), 199; ‘Capt. T. G. 
Anderson’s Journal. 1814.’"" Wisconsin Historical Society, Collections, 9:241 (1882). 
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when she became a competitor of Dr. William Beaumont—she 
continued her work in the settlement, herb treatment being among 
her cures. She often secured excellent results when she took to 
her home patients whom the physicians were unable to cure. Doc- 
tors were jokingly reminded of the superior skill of “ Aunt Mary 
Ann,” as she was known in the region.® 

The absence of physicians at La Pointe, Madeline Island, in the 
1830’s was of great concern. Mrs. Granville Sproat, the wife of 
the teacher at the Protestant Mission, wrote to her mother in the 
summer of 1839 that she had given birth “to a lovely little 
daughter.” The child was stillborn, but had a skillful physician 
been present she believed he might have saved the infant. A few 
weeks later she continued the letter and reported that Mrs. Sherman 
Hall—whose husband was the minister at the same mission—had 
become a mother the last of January, “when only Mr. Hall and 
myself were assistants, he being midwife and I nurse.... Mrs. Hall 
is very feeble and has been so ever since her confinement.” °° 
Though families were large, the mortality of infants whose mothers 
knew nothing of professional pre-natal care was likewise great. 

The then incurable “consumption” attacked families with vici- 
ousness, and one member after another lingered and passed on. 
Men, women, and children, of all ages, filled the cemeteries, 
victims of this puzzling disease. The number of children bereft 
of their mothers was legion. One of the most complete case 
histories was found in the diary entries of Sarah Pratt, who was 
afflicted with the disease. Hers was an almost day-by-day account, 
the sufferer completely debilitated toward the close of the journal. 

The epidemics of smallpox, typhoid, and cholera left regions 
desolate; the recurring fever and ague, pneumonia (known as lung 
fever or inflamation of the lungs), dropsy, dysentery, rheumatism, 
and mental disorders were other illnesses which left homes mother- 
less, or unavoidably neglected. 


{TO BE CONCLUDED} 


8 Scanlan, Prairie du Chien, 199; Lockwood, “‘ Early Times... in Wisconsin,” 2:125-26. 
® “La Pointe Letters,"" Wisconsin Magazine of History, 16:89-90, 93 (September, 1932). 








Sacred Heart College of Prairie 
du Chien, 1880-1888 


By W. B. FAHERTY 


Prairie du Chien had little connection with the Jesuits 

in its early history. True, Father Marquette passed near 
the site of the village on his history-making voyage. Several others 
went by the place on apostolic journeys. But no Jesuits undertook 
missionary enterprises there. 

Not until 1880—more than 200 years after Father Marquette’s 
canoe swept down the Wisconsin—did Jesuits begin work in 
Prairie du Chien. They were of German nationality, members 
of the Lower German Province of the Society of Jesus, which 
from its American headquarters in Buffalo, New York, engaged 
in missionary, educational, and pastoral work mainly among Ger- 
man immigrants in the northern part of the United States. 

John Lawler, Prairie du Chien railroad man, invited these Ger- 
man Jesuits of the Buffalo Mission to open a school in Prairie du 
Chien.* He offered them an old hotel building, the Brisbois 
House, for the purpose. 

This three-story frame structure appeared to be square from 
the south or west, though actually its shape was an L with equal 
arms. At the southern end of Prairie du Chien, it provided a 
beautiful view of the Wisconsin and Iowa bluffs. 

In June, 1880, Father William Becker, founder and first presi- 


U = most French settlements of the Mississippi Valley, 





THE REV. W. B. FAHERTY, S.J., for several years a faculty member of 
Campion, Prairie du Chien, was ordained to the priesthood in June, 1944. 
During the past summer he taught American history at St. Louis 
University. WALTER HARRIS, a graduate student at St. Mary’s College, 
Kansas, assisted Father Faherty in his search for materials upon which 
the thorough-going history of “Sacred Heart College” is based. 


1W. B. Faherty, “‘ The Life of John Lawler,” Wisconsin Magazine of History, 24:143-66 
(December, 1940). 
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dent of Canisius College in Buffalo, visited Prairie du Chien to 
inspect the property Lawler proposed to give the Jesuits.’ 

Would Father Becker take the gift? These arguments favored 
acceptance: the desire of the general of the Jesuits that the fathers 
of the Buffalo Mission open a college in the La Crosse Diocese;* 
and the generosity and the friendliness of the would-be donor. 

Equally strong reasons shouted “No!” First Prairie du Chien 
was small and gave little promise of rapid growth. Could the 
area, therefore, provide students? No big city was within 150 
miles. Prejudices were rife against the institution consequent on 
the recent closing of St. John’s College conducted by the Christian 
Brothers in the same building. 

After careful consideration Father Becker decided in the af- 
firmative. On June 16, 1880, John Lawler handed over the Bris- 
bois House, a campus of about six acres, and a library of 2,000 
books to the Jesuits for a nominal fee.* Later gifts of land in- 
creased the campus to more than eleven acres.° 

Fifteen Jesuits arrived at the new college before the fall term 
was to begin.® If we may judge from the caliber of the faculty, 
the superiors of the Buffalo Mission certainly hoped for big things 
from their new college. One of them was Father John Hagen, 
who gained prominence in the field of astronomy.’ Among the 
non-ordained Jesuit teachers, known as “ scholastics,” was Charles 
Frick, who had just completed his course in philosophy—a subject 
in which he was to attain prominence.® In later life he was presi- 
dent of Ignatius College, Valkenburg, Holland.° His philosophy 
textbooks are still in use in many American and European semi- 
naries. 


2 Gilbert J. Garraghan, The Jesuits in the Middle United States (New York, 1938), 
3:489; Diarium of Sacred Heart College, June, 1880. 

? Woodstock Letters, ‘‘ Leer of Rev. James Conway to Editor,” 13:337 (1884). The 
title is A Record of Current Events and Historical Notes Connected with the Colleges and 
Missions of the Society of Jesus in North and South America (Woodstock, Maryland). 

*Record of Deeds, 39:357, in the Crawford County Courthouse, Prairie du Chien; 
Prairie du Chien Cowriey, May 25, 1880, mentions library gift. 

5Record of Deeds, 39:379, 624; 41:285, in Crawford County Courthouse. 

® Catalogus Sociorum et Officiorum Dispersae Provinciae Germaniae Societatis Jesu 
(1881), 46-47. 

™W. B. Faherty, ‘“ John Hagen, Eminent European Astronomer Sojourns in Wisconsin,” 
Wisconsin Magazine of History, 25:178-86 (December, 1941). 

®In the Jesuit Seminary training, a three-year period of teaching separates the philo- 
sophical and theological courses. 

® Testimony of the Rev. William Weis, S.J., formerly of Ignatius College. 
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Of the fifteen Jesuits, eight were priests, two scholastics, and five 
lay brothers.*® These last supervised the grounds and buildings and 
in general took care of the material concerns of the college. 

“The system of government,” the school catalogue tells us, “ is 
firm yet mild and paternal.” ** The emphasis seems to have been 
placed on the firmness and not the mildness, if one judges from 
the regulations. Tobacco was taboo. Social life did not exist. The 
students spent the Christmas holidays on the campus, with daily 
compulsory study periods. 

Except at his parents’ request and in their company or the 
company of a faculty member, no resident student was permitted 
to visit Prairie du Chien. There were no organized sports, except 
hikes on Tuesday and Thursday afternoons.” Tradition affirms 
that these rules were more than mere blueprints. 

This regimen seems excessively strict in contrast with modern 
American schools; but it must be considered in relation to the 
spirit of the average religious college of its day. Certainly it is 
to be preferred as the lesser of two evils to the excessive lack 
of discipline in some modern educational institutions. 

The German origin of the faculty expressed itself in the obliga- 
tory study of German, a subject in which strangely enough, several 
of the Irish lads were to excel. Among the leaders in this study 
we find such non-Teutonic names as Lawler, Gallagher, Devereaux, 
Campbell, O’Hora, and Garvey.** To insure a usable knowledge 
of this subject, students were urged to practice German speech in 
small groups during their recreation. 

The curriculum included classical and commercial courses, - with 
the study of languages holding an important place.’* Dramatics 
and music were the leading extra-curricular activities. A choir 
was organized, and a band, which bore the high-sounding title, 
College Euphonian Band.*® The main religious organization among 
students was, as in all Jesuit schools, the Sodality of Our Lady.” 


© Vide supra, n. 

11 Catalogue of ot College of the Sacred Heart (1880-81), 4. 
12 [bid., 4-5. 

13 Ibid. passim. 

14 Ibid., 8-10. 

15 Jbsd., 17. 

16 [bsd., 15. 
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The sixty-cne arrivals for the opening of the school term in 
September included twenty-four day students from Prairie du Chien. 
The resident students came from neighboring towns of Wisconsin, 
Iowa, and Minnesota, with two exceptions. St. Louis and Grand 
Forks, in the Territory of Dakota, each sent a single student.’* 

The first year saw very little out-of-the-ordinary run of school 
life. Archbishop Michael Heiss of Milwaukee, who as bishop-elect 
of La Crosse, had tried to bring the German Jesuits to his diocese 
in 1869, visited the college on April 27.°* John Lawler showed 
his ever-present interest in the college by assisting Father Becker 
with the final examinations in the various subjects.’® 

At the closing exercises of the first school year, the medal for 
general proficiency went to Joseph Busch, a student who was to 
be heard from in later life.*” He studied for the priesthood and 
rose to the dignity of Bishop of St. Cloud, Minnesota, a position 
he still holds.”* 

When the second school year opened, ninety students enrolled, 
an increase of twenty-nine over the previous term. Two new states, 
New York and Illinois, sent a student apiece, while two came 
from Dakota and three from Missouri. The first foreigner was a 
German.” One new priest, two scholastics, and four brothers 
brought the Jesuit staff up to twenty-two.”* 

The local paper carried very little about Sacred Heart during 
this year. The reason was given the week after commencement: 


We might publish a lengthy report giving some interesting particulars, 
but Rev. Wm. Becker, S.J., Pres. of the College does not believe in 
newspaper notices; so the clergymen, distinguished visitors, and prominent 
public officials who were present will forego seeing their names in print. 
The society having charge of this institution of learning prefers to work 
quietly without ostentation trusting that the results of their faithful labors 
will speak louder than words, and bring satisfactory reward. 


In the adjoining column was a long account of the commence- 
ment at St. Mary’s College for young women in Prairie du Chien.** 


1 Ibsd., 12-14. 

% Garraghan, Jesusts, 1:585; Diarium, April 27, 1881. 
19 Courier, May 24, 1881. 

° Ibid., July 5, 1881. 

*1 Official Catholic Directory (New York, 1943), 631. 
2 Cat. of S.H.C. (1881-82), 12-14. 

3 Catalogus (1882), 48. 

*4 Courier, July 4, 1882. 
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With the continued satisfactory enrollment—there were ninety- 
one students the following year—seven new priests and two 
new brothers were assigned to the college faculty.”® Frequent 
mention of a new building appears in the minutes of the board 
of consultors of the college during the next school year (1882- 
83 ) 26 

In the following fall, with the enrollment up to 112, plans 
were prepared for the new building and presented to the board 
of consultors for their approval.’ These plans called for a three- 
story brick structure, about 80 by 120 feet. Adjacent to the 
original building, it would provide classrooms, study halls, and 
sleeping quarters for the students. 

On May 10, the day before the cornerstone laying, the school 
band met Bishop Kilian Flasch of La Crosse at the railroad station 
and escorted him to the college. On the morning of the eleventh, 
the bishop administered the rite of confirmation to thirty students 
and gave to the entire college the blessing of His Holiness, Pope 
Leo XIII, whom he had recently visited. 

Between two and three thousand persons gathered that after- 
noon for the laying of the cornerstone. During an address to the 
assembly on the value of a religious education, the bishop praised 
the institution and its founder, John Lawler. 

On the next day Lawler received the Knighthood of St. Gregory 
the Great from Pope Leo XIII in recognition of his services to 
Catholic education. Bishop Flasch conferred on him a golden chain 
to symbolize this honor. Immediately after, a reception was held 
for the new knight by the faculty and students of the college. 
Lawler responded by inviting all the faculty members to a banquet 
that evening.”* 

Great days seemed ahead for the little college at the confluence 
of the Wisconsin and the Mississippi. The enrollment had grown 
steadily. 

One of the facultyy Father John Hagen, was gaining fame in 


5 Cat. of S.H.C. (1882-83), 11-13; Catalogus (1883), 49 ff. 

26 Consultores, Dec. 22, 1882; Jan. 9, April 4, 1883. On file in the office of Campion 
Jesuit High School, Prairie du Chien. 

27 Cat. of S.H.C. (1883-84), 12; Comsultores, Sept. 26, 1883. 

28 Diarium, May 10-12, 1884, 
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the astronomical world. He had built a small observatory in the 
fall of 1883. This structure looked like a caboose that had been 
side-tracked from the neighboring Milwaukee Railroad. But it 
served its purpose. The Smithsonian Annual Report for 1885 
praised a project which Father Hagen accomplished in collabora- 
tion with Professor Edward S. Holden of Washburn Observatory.” 

The attitude of the faculty can be seen in the words of the 
Rev. James Conway, S.J., professor of English, “I may safely say 
that the results thus far obtained not only surpass the general 
expectation, but must be pronounced truly successful, considering 
the usual march of such institutions in the country.” *° 

The enrollment increased to 114 the following year, 1884, and 
dropped in the fall of 1885, then regained its gradual rate of 
increase with 130 in 1886, and 136 in 1887." 

A new administration, which saw Father Anselm Leiter in the 
presidential position, brought no changes in the scholastic or dis- 
ciplinary policies of the school.** The college pursued its work 
“quietly without ostentation” according to the spirit of its first 
president. 

Sacred Heart could take great pride in the number of vocations 
it fostered to the Catholic priesthood. Besides Joseph Busch, now 
Bishop of St. Cloud, previously mentioned, many graduates entered 
seminaries. And a surprising number of these are living and 
active in the ministry. 

Perhaps the most prominent of these alumni-priests is the Rev. 
C. M. Thuente, Dominican orator and writer.** The Rev. George 
Pickel, S.J., was president of St. Ignatius College, Cleveland (now 
John Carroll University) ,°* and still teaches there. The Rev. Wil- 
liam Weis, S.J., of the class of 1888, is head of the Catholic Rural 
Life Conference at St. Mary’s College, St. Marys, Kansas. The Rev. 
Robert Condon, of the diocese of LaCrosse, holds the title of 
Monsignor. The Rev. H. Griese recently retired after years of 

* Annual Report...Smithsonian Institution...to July, 1885 (Washington, 1886), 
part 1, 439, 

® Woodstock Letters, 13:378. 

" Cat. of S.H.C. (bound volumes), passim. 

® Catalogus (1886), 51. 


% American Catholic Who's Who (Detroit, 1943), 5:1212 (1942-43). 
™ Garraghan, Jesuits, 3:492. 
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pastoral work in Winnebago, Nebraska.** Ten other graduates 
of Sacred Heart College entered the ranks of the Catholic priest- 
hood.** 

Highlighting the ceremonies of the 1888 commencement was 
@ symposium on the achievements of Pope Leo XIII. Ten out- 
standing students discussed various phases of the pontiff's work 
such as his recommendations on the study of history, his work for 
Christian education, his social teaching, and his fight against the 
Kulturkampf in Germany.” 

Several reasons are given for the closing of the college in the 
spring of 1888. Probably the chief reason was meagerness of 
personnel which forced the fathers of the Buffalo Mission “to 
shorten their lines” a bit. Just two years before they had started 
successful St. Ignatius College in Cleveland, and now it seemed 
that either this or the Prairie du Chien institution would have to 
close. Cleveland with its larger Catholic population offered greater 
prospects of continued growth. 

Then, too, a seminary was an urgent need. With young Ameri- 
cans joining the Society of Jesus, the fathers of the Buffalo Mission 
found it financially prohibitive to send them to seminaries of the 
Lower German Province in Europe. So the announcement of 
July 11, 1888, that the college was to be suspended and a seminary 
for Jesuits was to replace it, came as no surprise to the faculty 
members of Sacred Heart College. 

The generosity of Lawler and the work of these first Jesuits 
had apparently come to naught. But before the turn of the century, 
Sacred Heart was to begin again as a secular college. It grew 
and expanded, taking the name Campion College of the Sacred 
Heart, which was in turn shortened to Campion. In 1925 the 
entire plant was devoted to the high school department. A suc- 
cession of progressive presidents and principals kept the school 
advancing until today Campion with an enrollment of 500 holds 
a high place among “ prep” schools of the Middle West. 


3% Official Catholic Directory, 1943, passsm. 

%° Campion Alumni Directory (Prairie du Chien, 1928), 70, 73. They are the Revs. 
Anthony O’Hora, Arthur Dunne, Peter W. Leonard, S.J., Arthur Zaiser, Augustine Birsner, 
Mathias Schmitt, S.J., A. Wilwerding, S.J., C. Lechtenberg, Joseph Alten, M. Helmbacher. 

31 Cat. of S.H.C. (1888), 23. 





A Pioneer Beet Sugar Refinery 
By W. A. Tirus 


waving fields of sugar cane in the southland where the 

romance and tragedy of slave labor was still in evidence. 
This was the source of the sugar supply for the American people 
except for the pioneer substitutes of maple sugar, home-produced 
sorghum, and honey. That ample sugar for the needs of the entire 
country could be produced from a lowly vegetable grown on the 
northern farms was either unthought of or it was a dream of 
the future among the few scientific thinkers. To be sure, beet 
sugar had been produced for years in Germany and France, but 
Americans thought of it as an inferior article manufactured in 
continental Europe as an economic measure to avoid the necessity 
for importing the better cane sugar produced in other parts of 
the world. 

Cane sugar has been known among some of the nations of the 
world since the beginning of the Christian era. We read of its use 
many centuries ago in China, India, and the regions contiguous 
to the Mediterranean Sea. That it was used sparingly is evidenced 
by its price. As late as 1482 sugar was sold on the London market 
at $275 per hundred pounds. By the year 1500 an expansion in 
Sugar cane culture in the semitropical regions had brought the 
price down to $53 per hundred pounds. Since that time the decline 
in price has been steady, with a few interruptions, until the pre-war 
basis of about $5.00 per hundred pounds had been reached. With 
lower prices the consumption of sugar has increased rapidly until 
in many countries, of which the United States is one, it is well 
over 100 pounds a year per person, in normal times. This includes, 


—_— years ago the mention of sugar brought visions of 





W. A. TITUS, Fond du Lac, president of the STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 
has for many years been a Wisconsin historian and through his many 
contributions to the Magazine is well known to the readers. In this 
article he tells of the Fond du Lac sugar refinery, put in operation in 
1869—a timely discussion, in a “sugar-conscious” world. 
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of course, the sugar that is used in confections, baked goods, and 
manufactured articles of various kinds. 

Wisconsin people have a direct interest in the pioneer efforts 
to establish a beet sugar industry in the United States. According 
to the records of the United States Department of Agriculture and 
the files of the local newspapers of that period, two German im- 
migrants named Otto and Bonesteel came to Fond du Lac in 1868 
and announced that they were going to build a sugar refinery in 
the city. The records indicate that Otto had been a foreman in one 
of the beet sugar factories of his native land and was thoroughly 
familiar with the technical processes. As the neighboring farmers 
would not agree to grow beets for a doubtful experiment, it was 
necessary for these German pioneers to rent acreage on the prairie 
east of Fond du Lac and grow sufficient beets to satisfy themselves 
of the success of their venture as well as to gain the confidence 
of the farmers who might be relied upon to produce future crops. 

It must be kept in mind that in 1868 beet sugar manufacturing 
was in an experimental stage. The first such factory in the world 
had been established in 1802 near Steinau, Germany. An attempt 
was made to produce beet sugar at Northampton, Massachusetts, 
in 1839, but the venture ended in failure. Then about 1852 or 
1853 the energetic Mormons of Utah expended large sums of 
money for a beet sugar factory but they were unable to make the 
sugar crystallize, and their only product was syrup. Unsuccessful 
efforts were made in other parts of the country as well. The Fond 
du Lac refinery is usually classed in the literature of the industry 
as one of the earliest, if not the earliest, successful attempt to 
produce sugar from beets. 

The Fond du Lac Journal of September 2, 1869, devotes some- 
thing more than a column of its limited space to a description 
of the beet fields and the small but complete refinery that was to 
turn the growing crop into sugar. This article may well be quoted, 
as Otto had seemingly taken much pains to give the editor the 
fullest information: 

Last week we embraced the invitation of Messrs. Bonesteel, Otto, & Co. 
to view and examine their growing crop of sugar beets and the machinery 


being put up to manufacture sugar. 
Thev have a growing crop of eighty acres of beets some two miles east 
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of Main on Division Street, and they have every appearance of a large 
yield, some being already five inches in diameter. From present appear- 
ance the yield, as estimated by Mr. Otto, will reach ten tons to the acre. 
The field has been well cultivated as would appear from the fact that no 
weeds ate visible, but the continued wet weather of the earlier part of 
the season has injured the crop somewhat in low places where the water 
stood. In the cultivation of this ground a large number of boys and girls 
were employed—some days as high as one hundred—and paid liberal 
wages. Employment was thus afforded to persons, most of whom would 
otherwise have been idle. 

When the crop is ripe it will be gathered into piles and covered with 
earth until ready to be used. 

The sugar mill is located on the corner of Brook and Cotton streets 
(the old pail and tub factory) into which the machinery is now being put. 
No one who is unacquainted with this business can form any idea of the 
amount and perfection of the machinery required for a first-class estab- 
lishment. As in Germany this business has attained its greatest perfection, 
so there the best machinery for the purpose is made, therefore this firm 
ordered their entire outfit from the cities of Berlin and Hamburg which 
cost them $11,000 in gold. Most of this machinery has arrived and is 
now being put up by and under the direction of Mr. Otto who has had 
twenty years experience as the foreman of the best establishments of 
Europe, and is withal one of the best of natural mechanics. We will not 
now attempt to describe this varied and curious machinery, almost the 
whole of which is made of copper. Suffice it to say that the beets are 
thrown into a revolving washer and thence are carried into other machines 
where they are ground into pulp, pressed, the juice and pulp separated, 
evaporated and dried, coming out a perfect sugar of such grade as may 
be desired by the operator. There is no expensive handling of the beets; 
all is done by machinery from their reception in the washer to barreling 
the sugar ready for market. It should be understood that this is not an 
experiment. Last summer Mr. Otto raised four acres of beets west of the 
city and with his very imperfect machinery made sugar that in appear- 
ance and taste is equal to any made from sugar cane. This sugar was 
last winter sold by Messrs. E. H. Jones and Bro. and by Mr. Wallichs. In 
evidence that our soil and climate are suitable to the growth of sugar 
beets, the tests and experiments of Mr. Otto prove that they contained 
last year two per cent more of saccharine matter than those raised in 
Germany, excepting only the crop of 1860 which was of unusual good 
quality. The product per acre he also considers equal with similar 
cultivation. 

The quantity of sugar per ton of beets is 160 pounds, which would 
give a product of 1600 pounds to an acre. We cannot, of course, estimate 
the expense of manufacturing, but we will venture to predict that the 
taising of beets will be found profitable and that in a few years hundreds 
of acres of them will be grown on the rich alluvial prairies and bottom 
lands in the vicinity of the city. 

Operations in manufacturing will begin about the first of October 
when two sets of hands will be employed that the work may go on day 
and night until the crop is converted into sugar. In this work some 
twenty-five to thirty persons will find employment. The pulp or a 
is good for feeding cattle and will be sold for that purpose. 
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To show that Mr. Otto is a master of his business, it is only necessary 
to say that he took the premium at the Paris Exposition for the best 
beet sugar on exhibition. 


This refinery proved to be one of the initial efforts that created 
an outstanding industry in the United States. The beet sugar 
processed and manufactured in the United States for 1939 amounted 
to 3,268,884,000 pounds and was valued at slightly below 
$126,000,000.* 

The year 1869 witnessed the high tide of the output from the 
Fond du Lac Sugar Refinery. In the autumn of that year sugar was 
being produced from the small factory at the rate of 1,000 pounds 
a day, a record that prompted the Milwaukee Sentinel to announce 
early in 1870 that Wisconsin was producing more beet sugar than 
all the other states of the Union combined. 

Late in 1869 or early in 1870 the beet sugar factory at Fond 
du Lac was dismantled and the machinery shipped to California. 
Just why this was done is not clear at this distance of time. One 
account says that the Fond du Lac concern had too little capital 
and that an offer to finance it adequately came from the Pacific 
Coast state. Another and more probable version is that Otto 
found it difficult to induce the farmers to grow enough beets to 
keep the factory going and that he became disgusted with this 
indifference and lack of codperation. It seems certain that financial 
inducements were offered by the California people—some of the 
printed records state that the amount was $250,000. In any event, 
Otto went to California with his equipment and in 1870 became 
associated with E. H. Dyer. This organization of 1870 is the oldest 
in the industry and has operated continuously since that time. The 
California company abandoned the old process of grinding and 
pressing the beet pulp and adopted the diffusion battery process 
for extracting the juice from the beets. The factory erected by 
Dyer and Otto produced 500,000 pounds in 1873. Thus the small 
pioneer plant erected in Fond du Lac and transferred to the west 
became one of the large refineries in the United States. It took 
many years to induce land owners in Wisconsin to grow sugar beets, 
but it has now been adopted by many farmers of our state. 


1 Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1941 (Bureau of the Census, Washington, 
1942), 779. 





The Red Mill at Monches 


By LINCOLN WHELAN 


Hartford found local news at very low tide. Here was an 

ideal spot for another of his famous human interest stories. 
So, LeCount made it his business to get to the bottom of a family 
feud of some sort that had lately flared in the near-by township 
of Erin. Rumor had it that the people were “ going to law.” The 
wily editor turned poet for a day to give local immortality to the 
little fracas. The result was a sprightly ballad that begins in 
“Erin’s rough hills and bright valleys below, where the shamrock 
and thistle spontaneous grow....” LeCount went on at great 
length, as editors often do, and while he was taking poetic license 
with the idea of shamrocks in Wisconsin, he was everlastingly 
right about the thistles. They still “spontaneous grow,” as any 
local lad with a hoe and a memory can testify. But the rough 
hills and bright valleys grew better harvests than thistles and 
bickerings. 

It is only a short century ago since the pioneers were “ making 
settlement” in the Monches area that rambles along the roadway 
between Washington and Waukesha counties. In those bygone 
days the Indian Summer air resounded to the rhythmic cadences 
of the poverty mall. The flail used to thresh the grain being un- 
lovingly called a poverty mall. I once asked an old neighbor about 
the adjective “poverty,” and he replied that “swinging a flail 
was the poorest way to get the least done.” Swinging the mall 
was backbreaking labor, yet there was no choice because thresh- 


I THE late summer of 1879 editor J. M. LeCount over in 





For the September, 1940, Magazine, THE REV. LINCOLN WHELAN wrote 
a charming sketch of sleepy little Monches, an Irish community in south- 
eastern Wisconsin. Now in this sprightly article he records something 
of the Red Mill and its “ grist of memories of Monches.” Father Whelan 
is the pastor of St. Joan of Arc Parish, Okauchee, Wisconsin. 
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ing machines were still in the dream stage of development. The 
pioneers lived in hopes but not on dreams. That came later. 

The village of Monches, like so many other settlements in 
Wisconsin, was centered and established on the prospects of a 
grist and sawmill. When the people took up land in 1842, they 
were glad and grateful to enter into an agreement with Henry 
Kuntz, a Swiss millwright. Kuntz would build and operate a mill 
providing that the pioneers would dig and maintain a millrace 
on the Oconomowoc River that ran through the town. The inter- 
ested (and interesting) parties closed the deal with Kuntz in the 
spring of 1844. Pending the completion of the mill a makeshift 
“corn cracker” was set up to grind small grists. This was a 
hand-powered affair, the sweep being pushed by an old fellow 
named Jonathan. It seems nobody ever bothered to ask whether 
Jonathan was his first or last name. But first, last, and always it 
was Old Jonathan who pushed the sweep that ground the grain 
in the little mill that hearsay tells us was “appropriated” from 
the near-by Indian encampment. 

A few of the older folk, with a flair for facts and a razor-edged 
memory (and tongue) recalled that the first water-powered mill 
was equipped with a sixteen-inch millstone that had been imported 
from France. It is well to realize that in those early and realistic 
days a millstone was more precious than jewels. Probably nobody 
appreciated that fact more than Old Jonathan, because as business 
got better his back got worse, so it was a great day for him and 
for Monches when the Kuntz mill went into action. To keep the 
mill in running order taxed the genius of old Kuntz. He was a 
master at “dressing” a millstone. That is now among the lost 
arts. The grinding of grist requires two stones, the lower section 
being a stationary “rider,” and the top stone that revolved was 
aptly called a “runner.” The texture of the grist or the flour 
depended on the care given to the stones. Quite often the “ rider” 
had to be chiselled carefully, or “dressed” with long curving 
grooves that guided the grist to the outer edges of the stones and 
into the hopper below. For many years this original “ dressed-to- 














THE RED MILL OF MONCHES TODAY 


From a photograph by Dr. Robert Purtell 
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death” little millstone was kept as a relic of those early days. 
It has since been lost. It would have been a fitting monument 
to the industry and ingenuity of Henry Kuntz and his trade. 

Many items, ranging from gossip to gospel, have been said 
about Henry Kuntz. But nothing has ever been written concern- 
ing this fine old fellow who was really a Swiss genius. No 
difficulty seemed to stump him, because he seemed always to be 
able to do the next best thing. Kuntz and his wife, Phoebe, settled 
in this locality in the early forties, and they took up much of the 
land where the village of Monches was later located. The majority 
of the other settlers were Irish and Catholic. Though Kuntzes 
were of no particular religious belief, they gladly gave land for 
St. John’s Church. His daughter, "Liza, was said to be the first 
white child born in the township. The census records of 1850 
in the State Historical Library list her age as seven. It seems a 
few old ladies challenged ’Liza’s claim to her honor. This is really 
a matter of small importance other than the observation that the 
female descendants are not so inclined to vie for any old-age 
championships. 

Among miller Kuntz’s friends might be listed burly Dick Cof- 
fey. This likeable chap watched the mill with an interest that 
was always willing to do a fair share to further any community 
project. Quite naturally, the Monches community was saddened 
one day to learn that the good neighbor Coffey was stricken with 
a deadly illness. The doctor pronounced the patient incurably 
afflicted with a softening of the bone. Poor Dick Coffey suffered 
much, and the neighbors gathered to discuss what might be done 
for their friend. Somebody suggested a clinic of great repute in 
Milwaukee. But how to get the patient there? He could not ride 
a horse, and a ride in a wagon over those rough roads would 
weary a healthy man. A puzzled pause was broken by a self- 
appointed genius with the suggestion that some sort of a chair 
might be rigged up so the men might carry Coffey...a distance 
of thirty miles. This impossibility plainly disgusted a local wag 
who advanced this solution, “ Why not buy a coffin, and our poor 
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Dick could use it on the way back?” The good Samaritan meet- 
ing thereupon adjourned sine die. 

Meanwhile miller Kuntz was always on the job. Being some- 
thing of a surveyor, he discovered that a better waterfall might 
be gained by moving the mill across the river to the west bank. 
The move was made. A relic of the original millrace can still 
be seen in the east meadow. In the new location the miller in- 
stalled a four-foot millstone, powered by an undershot water- 
wheel. Thus Kuntz was able to take care of an ever-increasing 
trade, for milling was rapidly developing into one of the leading 
industries in the state. He built a home overlooking the river 
and his mill. This house is a huge and meandering Swiss style 
affair. It is still occupied, and will always remain something of an 
architectural curiosity shop. It seemed Henry Kuntz and his 
family were established for life in Monches; but like so many 
men of genius, the miller had no heart or mind for routine work. 
The Civil War was just over, and Kuntz suddenly decided to put 
his mill on the market. In 1868 the Burg family bought the 
property and moved down from Schlesingerville (Slinger). This 
good German family became so much a part of the community 
that they eventually acquired an Irish brogue. 

In 1876 Burg and Sons replaced the undershot waterwheel 
with a turbine that made for greater speed and capacity. Business 
increased and load after load of flour was hauled to Milwaukee 
by team. Gradually the son, Johnnie, took over the business, and 
in 1896, the year of the World’s Fair in Chicago, the Red Mill 
was completely refitted and an up-to-date roller mill was installed. 
Out of respect for old man Kuntz some of the hickory pulleys 
he had hand carved were left on duty. After 100 years they are 
still in the old Red Mill, and that in itself is some sort of a minor 
monument to the durable genius of old Henry Kuntz. 

The years, like the old river, rolled on and Young Johnnie 
Burg became Old Johnnie. But young or old he never allowed 
pleasure to interfere with business. In the latter years, however, 
when business was slack (and that was most of the time towards 
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the last), Old Johnnie welcomed company and conversation... 
most of which he dominated. He always chatted interestingly, 
with that queer habit of nervously knitting his hands together 
as he talked. Most of the notes for this story are the result of 
those happy meetings. Always outspoken, Old Johnnie would 
berate the local farmers because they would not plant wheat. 
They were satisfied with a succotash mixture of wheat and oats 
and then wondered why the flour was not up to standard. He 
chided their negligence in refusing to bother with the bran, while 
the housewives were buying fancy packaged breakfast foods in 
the local general store. Old Johnnie generally wound up the 
tirade with this ultimatum, “As farmers, many among thim ain’t 
any good for king, country, or comfort.” Time, and the times, 
have not entirely improved on the miller’s judgment or his syn- 
thetic brogue. 

Old Miller Burg is dead and buried in Kinney’s Acre, as the 
parish cemetery is called. The old Red Mill is now closed. The 
inside of the building wears an exhumed and lost look, and the 
outside wall carries a “For Sale” sign by way of mourning for 
the faithful miller. Today the old-fashioned gristmill is as out-of- 
date as a sidesaddle, because the modern mill is mounted on a 
truck and brought to the farmer’s door. Truly times have changed. 
The exact direction has not yet been ascertained. 

For the Monches folk that song “Down by the Old Mill- 
stream” is much more than a sentimental ditty. The old village 
mill will always hold a good grist of memories. It was away 
back in 1848 that a trio of Yankees gathered by night in the mill 
to change the name of the town from O’Connellsville to Monches 
... much to the dismay of the community that was so predominantly 
Irish, and at that time deeply in love with their political patron 
saint, Daniel O’Connell. Then there was the year the miller had 
to “go to law” because so much water was being held in the 
pond that the fields were flooded all the way up to Loew’s Lake. 
The court was a trifle tardy in handing down a decision, so one 
night a few fellows hoisted the water gates and solved the flood 
problem the easy way. 
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In winter the millpond was a rendezvous for all the plain and 
fancy skaters. The finest of them all being the late Wilmer Hartley. 
In springtime the braver lads did a bit of spearing by the light 
of a stenchy kerosene torch that usually flickered out about the 
time the going was really good. The sudden forays of the game 
warden added zest to this hazardous pastime. Every summer the 
millrace was a natural swimming pool for the whole countryside. 
Many a local lad learned to swim immediately after being tossed 
overboard by a brawny young fellow who has since become one 
of the leading lawyers in the state. With us “Sink or Swim” 
was more than a title in the Horatio Alger series. Old Johnnie, 
the miller, generally supervised the swimming period. Being bliss- 
fully ignorant of the modern organized recreation, he operated 
on the very effective principle, “ Have all the fun you want, but 
don’t get gay.” When he decided that we had been in the water 
long enough, he never hesitated to make that decision known. 
We sometimes defied him ...at a safe distance... then Old Johnnie 
talked in italics. With him a suggestion was always an ultimatum. 
Without doubt, he saved many lives many times, but that possi- 
bility was never appreciated till we were much older and he 
and we were long gone. 

We never realized that the Red Mill was something of an 
editorial office for local news and gossip. There was the time that 
gay young fellow was coming home by horse and buggy. The 
old folk referred to him as a “twister.” The hour was late (or 
very early), and the night was bright, but the driver was, for 
some known or unknown reason, a bit drowsy. The young 
“twister” made the tragic error of trying to use the railroad 
crossing when a train was passing by. The result? A fine trotting 
horse was killed, the driver was tossed high up on the embankment, 
and a local gossip breathlessly announced the next morning that 
“the buggy was teetotally demoralized.” 

Teetotally demoralized: That graphic bit of dubious wordage 
rather completely describes the Red Mill that now holds only a 
grist of memories of Monches. 
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The Journey of an Immigrant Family from The 
Netherlands to Milwaukee in 1854 


Edited by HENRY S. Lucas 


the study of the history of immigration. They reveal much 
of the thought, the hopes, and aspirations as well as the 
concrete experiences of these people who left their early homes 
in order to create new habitations for themselves in the virgin 
lands of our Middle West. These immigrants, it should be kept 
in mind, frequently possessed a rich culture; and for that reason 
in the process of becoming Americans they contributed to the new 
type of life developing in this country and not merely received 
something. Americanization, therefore, is not a unilateral process 
as has all too often been assumed. Publication of literature written 
by the pioneers themselves illustrating their own thought and 
experience, their triumphs and their failures, should for this rea- 
son be encouraged.* . 
The diary of John Remeeus published herewith, vividly re- 
counts the experiences of a considerable group of immigrants from 
the Province of Zeeland in The Netherlands who in May, 1854, 


D= of immigrants constitute an important source for 





READERS will find this diary helpful in making an appraisal of the 
pioneer Hollanders who early settled in the Middle West. Professor 
HENRY S. LUCAS, a student of Dutch emigration to America and a staff 
member of the University of Washington, contributed this journal and 
supplied the introduction and the annotations. John Remeeus, alert and 
cautious, faced some distressing ordeals in his voyage from The Nether- 
lands to Milwaukee in 1854. His inability to speak the English language 
was a great handicap, and there is pathos in his description of the family’s 
atrival in Wisconsin, “Our boxes were unloaded, and now we stood 
beside them on the pier not knowing where to go.” If someone is in 
need of fresh courage, let him read this inspiring document. 


_? The writer is preparing for publication a considerable number of the pamphlets and 
pioneer accounts written by immigrants from the Netherlands. 
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boarded ship at Antwerp and finally arrived in this country. Its 
concreteness, wealth of detail, and portrayal of an immigrant’s 
experiences make it a valuable historical document. In the history 
of Dutch immigration to this country many such voyages were 
undertaken of which this one may be taken as rather typical. From 
about 1846 Wisconsin attracted the attention of Dutch immigrants, 
and for a moment it appeared that most of these newcomers from 
The Netherlands would settle in that state. But soon this move- 
ment was diverted to other regions. In 1847 Albertus C. Van 
Raalte decided to establish a colony of his followers on the east 
shore of Lake Michigan which today has become the largest com- 
munity of Hollanders in the Western Hemisphere.’ During that 
same summer Henry P. Scholte founded another colony on the 
prairies of Iowa in Marion County, on the Skunk River.’ Both 
these colonies have exercised an extensive influence on Dutch 
immigration, not only absorbing great numbers that otherwise 
would have settled in Wisconsin but also giving a moral and 
intellectual direction to these immigrants which their descendants 
keenly feel to this day. But in spite of the attraction of Michigan 
and Iowa, Hollanders kept coming to Wisconsin and founded 
colonies in that state.‘ 

Remeeus kept a day by day account of his experiences which 
later he recast in order to provide a record for his family. It is 
obvious, however, that not many facts were added and that as 
printed below the text is substantially the same as it was when 
Remeeus made his notes in 1854. The original was written in 
Dutch, but was translated by Herman Bottema, apparently to make 
it available to members of the family who no longer could read 
Dutch. A copy of this translation reposes in the library of The 
Netherlands Information Bureau in New York. In preparing it 


2A. Brummelkamp, Stemmen uit Noord-Amerika (Amsterdam, 1847) and Holland in 
Amerika (Amsterdam, 1847). Also A. Van Malsen, Achttal Brieven van mijne Kinderen 
uit de Kolonie Holland (Zwijndrecht, 1848). 

3H. P. Scholte, Eene Stem uit Pella (Amsterdam, 1848) and Tweede Stem uit Pella 
('s Bosch, 1849). 

*See S. F. Rederus, “The Dutch Settlements of Sheboygan County,” Wisconsin 
Magazine of History, 1:256-65 (March, 1918). 
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for publication we have carefully revised the language but with- 
out altering the facts.° 





A SHORT description of our journey from Middelburg, Province of 
Zeeland, kingdom of The Netherlands, to Milwaukee, state of Wis- 
consin, United States of America, in the year 1854. Members of 
our family were as follows: Father, Johannes Remeeus, age 39; 
Mother, Jacoba Helena Remeeus [mee Burck], age 39; and five 
children: Anna Caterina Remeeus, age 17; Helena Johanna, age 11; 
Caterina Jacoba, age 5; Dina Antonia [Dientje}, age 3; and Jan 
Frederick, age 6 months. In memory of our children. 

On the evening of May 30, 1854, we left Middelburg for Vlissingen 
{Flushing}, after bidding farewell to our dear and kind friends we 
cannot easily forget. The reason we left in the evening was because 
the steamer for Antwerp sailed early in the following morning. We 
slept that night on board the steamer. Next morning at 4 o'clock the 
boat left for Antwerp where we arrived the same morning at 10 
o'clock. 

Upon our arrival, servants were already waiting for us. They took 
us to the office of the steamship company. We soon found, how- 
ever, that they did not have very much respect for emigrants. They 
imposed upon us by charging 7 florins for the passage; and there was 
no redress although Mr. Straus and I in April had made a verbal 
agreement as to the price. You can imagine that this was a great 
hardship for me as my purse was but a slender one; indeed later when 
traveling through America we were in actual need of money. Mean- 
while our baggage was transferred from the steamer’s hold, piled up 
on the dock along with the baggage belonging to other passengers, 
to be stowed away in the ship which was to bring us to the Promised 
Land. 

In the afternoon we went to the hotel which was maintained ex- 


® Another Dutch immigrant diary (of Henry Hospers) has been published by Profes- 
sor Jacob Vander Zee. See ‘Diary of a Journey from The Netherlands to Pella, Iowa, 
in 1849,” Iowg Journal of History and Politics, 10:363-82 (July, 1912). 
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clusively for emigrants. There were in Antwerp 2,700 emigrants, 
mostly Germans, waiting for ships to take them to America. For 
four weeks the winds had been blowing out of the wrong quarter; 
hence no ships had entered the harbors of Holland, Belgium, or 
Germany. 

After we had enjoyed some food every man had to help bring the 
trunks, boxes, and other baggage on board. We were given permis- 
sion to furnish our sleeping quarters as suitably as we wished. The 
women, in company of Messrs. Westven and Snoep, and of Vermeulen, 
the agent of the line, went to see the sights of the town. I was kept 
busy all afternoon fixing up my berth. I used a coarse wallpaper for 
this purpose. I also put up curtains around the bed and did every- 
thing I could to make our quarters pleasing and comfortable for my 
family. The captain and helmsman observed me while thus engaged 
and smiled kindly, thereby showing that they were pleased with what 
I was doing. 

When I had finished this task, I went to the hotel to get mother 
and the children. This was the first night we slept in the ship that 
was to bring us to America. It was the bark “ Fedes Koo” from Port- 
land, Maine, commanded by Captain H. Higgens. 

The next morning, June 1, we were busy bringing aboard provisions 
for our long voyage. Later, when this labor was finished, our names 
were called from a list, and two men distributed the food according 
to the size of each family. Provisions consisted of green peas, navy 
beans, rice, flour, ham, salt, and a small quantity of coffee and sugar. 
Everything was measured or weighed and had to be signed for. We 
were to receive potatoes and ship biscuit each week. We also were 
given enough bread to last about five days. 

In the afternoon we had to appear with our families before an 
officer who examined our papers. When he found they were in order, 
we were given our ship’s papers. 

Next we went to see something of Antwerp. In the evening we 
returned to our ship. Our thought often took a serious turn, as the 
reader may surmise. The children, however, readily fell asleep; but 
with mother and me it was different. The following morning, June 2, 
we went to the hotel for breakfast. In the afternoon we were required 
to be on board because we, as well as the other passengers, were going 
to have assigned our places on board the ship. The Hollanders were 
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placed on one side; the Germans on the other. The total number of 
passengers was 130. 

In the evening we again ate at the hotel after which we went aboard. 
In the morning of June 3, an officer, really a sheriff [in Dutch, water- 
schout}, police and doctors came on board. We all were ordered to 
go on deck, nobody being permitted to remain below. Lanterns were 
lighted, and the officers examined the entire ship below. They counted 
carefully to make sure there were no stowaways. The doctors examined 
each one of us, and as they finished ordered us to go down to our 
cabins. They were strict on two points: that no person having a 
contagious disease should sail and that there should not be too many 
passengers on the ship. It was the practice of companies in those days 
to overcrowd their ships, something the Belgian police were ordered 
to prevent—hence their strict surveillance. 

One family consisting of a father, mother, and four children who 
came from the country around the city of Goes on the island of Zuid 
Beveland were brought to a hospital. They suffered from some form 
of exanthema, a malady the doctors considered dangerous to the 
health of passengers. Of course it was unfortunate for them to be 
left behind, but these precautions show how well the authorities guard- 
ed the health of emigrant passengers. Finally, with the aid of the tug 
“De Klok,” our ship moved down the River Scheldt and at 6 o'clock 
we dropped anchor at Terneuzen. 

During the afternoon the captain and helmsman quarreled with 
the ship's carpenter, the cause of which we did not learn because we 
could not understand their language. But when the ship dropped 
anchor, the carpenter left with his chest of tools. And so the ship 
lost the services of an invaluable helper. 

The wind was blowing from the right direction and everything 
seemed ready for sailing. The captain sent for the Belgian pilot who 
asked the passengers if anyone understood the trade of ship carpenter. 
No, there was none. Soon he returned and asked if there was a house 
carpenter among us and if so, would he be willing to help, should his 
services be needed. A German and I said we were willing, and the 
pilot thanked us. The German, however, asked the pilot, who acted 
as interpreter, how much he would be paid for his work. The captain 
did not like the idea of paying for such work, according to the pilot, 
and the German was told his services would not be required. 
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I made no stipulation in regard to pay, but told the pilot I had 
never sailed on any boat and so was not used to going up the mast 
and rigging. Nevertheless, I declared I was willing to help whenever 
the captain should need me. The first helmsman, who had taken charge 
of the carpenter work, approached me, gave me his hand, and in broken 
Dutch declared my offer to help was deeply appreciated. Indeed, as it 
turned out, I never was sorry for giving my services, for during the 
entire voyage we were treated politely and kindly, which gained for 
us no little jealousy from our fellow passengers. 

Before darkness set in, the helmsman and I were busy fastening 
the boxes. Now for the first time I learned how to drive American 
nails without previously having to drill holes as was necessary with 
the nails we used in Holland. 

On June 4, at 6 o'clock in the morning, we hove anchor and soon 
left Terneuzen, sailing before a strong east-north-east wind. Soon 
Flushing and Westkapelle were out of sight and we entered the North 
Sea. The rocking of the boat which now began made the healthy and 
happy passengers seasick. 

We all—Hollanders, Germans, men, women, and children—cele- 
brated Pentecost in proper fashion. Only a few did not take part. But 
there was something else to attract our attention. At 6 o'clock in the 
evening we were in the English Channel; the dunes of Holland had 
long been out of sight, and we beheld the chalk cliffs of England. 
Having escaped seasickness so far, I tried to write a few letters to be 
carried to port by the pilot. But suddenly I became sick from the rock- 
ing of the ship. From time to time I went on deck, but I did not like 
the idea of leaving mother and children alone down below. Once 
when I appeared on deck the helmsman came to me, took me by the 
arm, and put me between two kettles, near the bowsprit. He advised 
me to draw deep breaths of fresh air, which agreed with me. Other 
passengers followed this advice with excellent results. Soon I was 
able to work, and all day I kept myself busy. Before evening we 
passed Dover Castle, the Isle of Wight, and the lighthouse of Don 
Jones. Here we saw a brig which had been on our starboard all day, 
also a bark and two two-masted ships. 

On the morning of June 5 we sailed out of the English Channel, 
and as far as our eyes could see westward we beheld nothing but water. 
Now we were on the Atlantic ocean. We sighted a steamboat bound 
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for Falmouth. We now got used to the rolling and pitching of the 
ship, and the people began to feel better. We had better appetites, 
and each of us in turn began to cook something to eat. We still had 
a favoring wind. 

On June 6 fair weather and a stiff breeze. Our Caterina was the 
first child to appear on deck. She found a piece of rope and started 
jumping rope as she used to do in the streets back home. She would 
not understand why the captain forbade her to do this. Soon more 
children came on deck. Toward evening the farmer from Goes fried 
ham and pancakes. 

On the morning of June 7 we communicated with a schooner en 
route to Lisbon. This ship came so close to us that we could plainly 
hear its crew talking, and everything on deck was clearly visible. We 
lowered a boat, and when our captain returned he brought a box of 
lemons and a box of dried prunes. 

Until now we had fair weather. But toward evening we met con- 
trary winds. It began to blow very hard, and we saw immense shoals 
of fish which, according to the sailors, signified an approaching storm. 

June 8. Nothing worthy of note. We passed a bark, a schooner, 
and a brig. 

June 9. Ditto. This day a baby was born to German parents. 
As soon as this became known, the captain and the helmsman made 
the necessary arrangements to help them and assigned special quarters 
to them. Considering the limitations of our space, the room soon was 
made as comfortable as possible; but it was not, of course, a proper 
room in which a Dutch mother usually delivers her baby. The child 
was born without the aid of a doctor. Our Dutch women on board 
were surprised at the manner the baby was taken care of. In Holland 
such things received far more elaborate attention. All this gave our 
Dutch women a great deal to talk about. 

June 10. During the day calm weather, but toward evening the 
wind started to blow. 

June 11. Today, the hardest wind we had as yet experienced. Many 
were sick, and mother who had been feeling so much better for the 
past few days was compelled to go to bed. The ship rolled violently. 

We now learned what a terrific force water exerts when stirred by 
a gale. The ship seemed not to respond to her sails but only to the 
white-capped waves. Our boxes and trunks broke loose out of their 
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crates, and were thrown from one side of the vessel to the other. One 
must witness the havoc such a storm causes on board a vessel to be- 
lieve it. Kettles, bottles, night-chambers, and everything not nailed 
down rolled from port to starboard. The wind varied—now it died 
down a little but soon returned with unabated fury. There was much 
rain until June 15. 

Meantime the Hollanders quarreled with the German over the 
time they could cook their food. But these differences did not amount 
to much. As soon as the helmsman heard of it, he ordered that each 
of the two groups should be first on alternate days and anyone who 
ignored this rule should help clean up the deck. This worked splen- 
didly, for the ship below was spic-and-span during the rest of the 
voyage. 

We saw only one bark that day [June 5}, a lot of fish, and sea 
swallows. Our first helmsman, who was an expert harpooner, tried 
to catch some of the fish. He was nearly successful on two occasions. 
He struck the fish with the harpoon, but in trying to haul them on 
board they slipped off against the side of the vessel, which we re- 
gretted very much. 

June 16. Fair weather. Sea calm. At 6 in the morning a three- 
masted ship coming from America hove in sight. Late that evening 
we witnessed an example of effective discipline on board a ship. Our 
first helmsman, a man of strong character capable of maintaining 
order, had become well acquainted with the passengers. There was 
an unmarried German couple on board. The man was a Mr. Smid,° 
the girl was known as Dora. The helmsman had teased them a great 
deal, but the couple seemed to think the officers would not molest 
them. Some of the passengers were suspicious of their conduct and 
informed the helmsman. This evening the helmsman hung up his 
lantern in the accustomed place and decided to investigate. Ordering 
one of the sailors to stand guard, he investigated the sleeping quarters 
and found the reports were true. With some difficulty the woman 
was removed from her berth. Mr. Smid was placed in the coalbin in 
the bow of the ship while Dora was locked up somewhere in the 
stern, where they remained for the night. 

June 17. Very agreeable weather. Unfortunately mother could not 
come on deck because our little Frederick, who was too young to take 


® The original has “‘ Smid,’ the Dutch equivalent of the German ‘“* Schmidt.’ 
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any food except his mother’s milk, suffered greatly. The poor child 
cried all day and night. 

At 10 o'clock Smid and Dora, the two lovers, were led out of their 
confinement and brought before the captain. A sailor acted as inter- 
preter. The captain lectured them severely and ordered them to lead 
a more moral life. Thereupon the couple, being ashamed, were given 
their freedom, but for several days remained between decks. 

In the afternoon the helmsman caught a large fish, a so-called “ sea- 
hog,” which provided us with some entertainment. After it was killed, 
being butchered like a pig, it was cut up and prepared for food. Some 
of its red meat was salted. The fish fought so vigorously that in being 
hoisted aboard, its tail struck a privy standing in the bow, hurling it 
overboard. I was ordered to make a new one, which kept me occupied 
for some time. 

June 18. In the morning agreeable weather, but a contrary wind. 
Every passenger received a portion of the fish we caught yesterday. 
We cut it into slices and pounded it much as one prepares beef- 
steak. We fried the meat with some ham, and the whole including 
fried potatoes proved very delicious. 

Toward evening one of the sailors was placed in confinement. He 
had been talking with one of the passengers, which was against the 
tules of the ship. When the officers took him to task for it, he became 
saucy and insulting. 

June 19. This is the first beautiful Sunday since we set sail. In the 
afternoon the Hollanders asked permission to conduct a religious 
meeting. Mother Westven prayed and, moved by our situation, we 
sang many a beautiful psalm. Toward evening the weather turned 
cold and raw, but during the night the wind died down somewhat. 

June 20 and 21. Quiet weather. Snoep and I were on deck as late 
as 12 o'clock, and we witnessed a fire at sea. It seemed as if our ship 
was sailing through a mass of fire [really St. Elmo’s fire}. A beautiful 
and imposing phenomenon which well might move the hardest among 
us and fill us with respect for Him who said, “ Mine is the sea.” 

June 22. Stormy in the morning; and there was some seasickness. 
During the day the sea became somewhat calmer, but the ship rolled 
violently nevertheless. We saw a brig and a bark. Our Dientje drank 
some hot coffee and scalded her mouth. 

June 23. Fair weather, the ship was steady. In the evening the 
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Germans fittingly celebrated Saint John’s Day, which also was the 
twenty-fifth birthday of one of their group. This man was escorted 
to the aft deck where his sister presented him with a bottle of Rhenish 
wine, of which they had a plentiful supply. In the neck of the bottle 
was placed a palm branch to which were tied a piece of sausage, a 
lemon, some dried prunes, etc. After having given him our congratu- 
lations, we all drank his health with many bottles of beer which the 
captain had in store. We also proposed a toast to the captain, the 
officers of the ship, and in fact everybody and everything. That eve- 
ning we learned how the Germans surpassed all other peoples at 
singing. 

June 24. Nothing noteworthy during this day. Toward evening 
we saw flying fish and again witnessed St. Elmo’s fire. 

June 26. Fair, cool weather; but the wind continued from the west, 
and the ship made little progress. Toward evening another ship passed 
to our starboard. She was a frigate. 

June 27. Fair weather, the first really pleasant warm day. The 
passengers played all kinds of games, and the children amused them- 
selves. Mother came on deck, but could not stand it very long. I 
repaired the chicken coop and the hog’s pen. 

June 28. Again fair weather, but the ship made only slow progress. 
The Germans celebrated Saint Peter’s Day. They sang and drank some 
wine while one of their group played a violin. We heard the blow- 
ing of a big fish after it was dark, but to our regret could not see it. 

June 29. Beautiful weather in the morning. In the afternoon the 
wind began to blow, increasing in intensity toward evening so that 
we became anxious. The hatches were closed and secured, the sails 
hauled down. The bark rose on the white-capped waves and dropped 
down in the hollows. Everything was thrown about helter-skelter, and 
we could not sleep. A bad night for mother and our poor little boy. 

June 30. The sea calmer today. The captain called our attention 
to a big yellow sea turtle, but Snoeps and I, in spite of all our efforts, 
were not able to catch it. In the afternoon a sail approached from the 
east and came so close to starboard that the officers spoke with ours 
by means of a speaking tube. This was the packetship “ Robert 
Wiltrop” from Liverpool, bound for Baltimore. She had fifty pas- 
sengers on board. 

July 1. Early this morning the captain called our attention to a 
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big shark swimming alongside our ship. In the afternoon the wind 
started to blow and again we had a stormy night. 

July 2. Nothing new; a ship in the distance. 

July 3. Good weather in the forenoon. In the distance a ship, per- 
haps the same we saw yesterday. This day the two black pigs which 
remained were butchered by one of the Germans. Scalding water was 
used to clean them whereupon they were hung up on the deck. Again 
a ship in sight. 

July 4. Declaration of Independence, which is celebrated by every 
American. So did we. Early in the morning flags were run up, and 
at 8 the crew fired salutes. One man who had been a dealer in fire- 
works got permission to open a box of guns. Everybody who had a 
liking for shooting could do so as much of it as he wished. At 10 
one of the pigs was distributed among the passengers. Saw many fish, 
also a ship. We had a fresh breeze; the evening was fair but cold. 
At the request of Mr. Westven, the captain gave the Hollanders per- 
mission to sing psalms. The captain sang the last psalm with us. We 
were approaching the Newfoundland Banks. 

July 5. Weather very cold. Captain and helmsman with instru- 
ments making observations from the rigging. At dawn the helmsman 
awoke Snoeps and me to show us an iceberg we had expressed a 
desire to see. We could see it plainly without the aid of instruments. 
The day was cold, but the men remained on deck all day in order to 
see the icebergs that lay on both sides of our ship. One of the icebergs 
had the form of a village church. The officers estimated the last one 
we passed was about 160 feet high. We were struck with awe be- 
holding these vast masses of ice gleaming in the sunlight and silently 
floating by. I shuddered when I thought of the great danger those 
icebergs were to the ships that crossed their path, We saw many 
large fish spouting water and believed they were whales. The air was 
cold, but we had a beautiful night. The officers placed a lantern at 
the bow and kept watch. 

July 6. A happy day for all of us. Early in the morning we sailed 
through a fleet of more than a hundred vessels catching cod and soon 
left them behind. Later in the day the weather became foggy and 
rainy. Toward evening the wind shifted to the east. But soon the 
weather cleared and we enjoyed a beautiful sunset. The moon also 
was beautiful, and so calm was the sea that we could not persuade 
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ourselves to go to our berths. Late in the night we passed a fishing 
vessel at a stone’s throw. 

July 8 and 9. Nothing new. Wind steady but from the west and 
southwest. The delicacies we had been eating from the beginning of 
the voyage were nearly gone. Also sugar and vinegar were nearly ex- 
hausted. Potatoes became worse each day and drinking water was 
becoming brackish. Everybody was tired of peas and beans. 

July 10. Nothing interesting. We now were drifting along the 
Grand Banks. All the passengers were on deck. Some were sewing, 
some darning or knitting; some reading, writing, or playing; some 
cooking meals, and some so wearied from the voyage that they did 
not know what to do. Mother and little Frederick also were on deck. 

July 11. Much rain. A schooner came in sight. 

July 12. The helmsman harpooned a big fish. As before, the meat 
was divided among all of us, which we appreciated. In the evening 
we saw a big fish spouting water. 

July 13. The wind remained contrary. In the morning it was wet 
and dreary, but in the afternoon clear and bright. The passengers 
were eagerly expecting the sight of land. In the evening a fishing 
boat at port, a bark at starboard. The evening was beautiful. I believe 
no writer or painter has ever made an adequate portrayal of a calm 
night at sea. 

July 16 and 17. A mist covered the sea, but the sun shone brightly 
above. We could scarcely see three ship lengths ahead. A quarrel 
broke out between the Germans and the cook who complained that 
they had lit a fire after 6 in the evening. 

July 18. The sea was quiet, and in the evening a clear sky. Again 
we saw sharks near the ship. When the moon rose, we noted clouds 
to the south—visibly portending a thunderstorm. Again we saw St. 
Elmo’s fire. We sailed by a ship, more closely than ever before. 

July 19. Weather calm. The ship, moving against a strong current, 
seemed to go backward. Big and small ships appeared all day long. 
In the evening a large English steamer passed by. 

July 20. A stiff breeze from the east. We were pleased, and many 
passengers declared they would gladly be seasick for a day or two if 
only the ship would progress. 

July 21. Beautiful sunrise. Also many ships, and at 8 P.M. a light 
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in the distance, supposedly a lighthouse as it actually proved to be 
after an hour's sailing. 

July 22. Warm weather, and suffocating below deck. Little or no 
breeze. We were excited and could scarcely sleep. At about 11 o'clock 
A.M. we dropped anchor. Opposite, in Boston Bay, an island with the 
quarantine station on it. Here we were to remain all day until given 
orders. All useless objects were discarded. The helmsman even threw 
overboard some of the wooden shoes and caps belonging to the girls 
from Goes and Zierikzee. We were ordered to clean up everything 
and scrub the deck below, and make ourselves presentable. Next morn- 
ing we put on our best clothes. The health officers came aboard early 
and examined everyone. They complimented the captain and officers 
on the cleanliness of ship and passengers, and took the captain with 
them to the island. After an hour our captain returned. Loud hurrahs 
went up from all of us; hats and handkerchiefs were waved, and he 
literally was carried from the boat into the cabin, visibly pleased with 
the ovation. Soon a tug appeared to bring our ship into the bay on 
which the city of Boston is built. There were many steamers and sail- 
ing ships around us. There also were pleasure boats, nicely gilded and 
painted. We noted some steep cliffs on which were erected light- 
houses. At 1 o'clock we arrived in Boston. As it was Saturday and no 
trains were running in New England on Sunday, we were given per- 
mission to stay on board till Monday morning. 

More than once I had told the officers of our ship of my disappoint- 
ment in not being landed in New York because our tickets read from 
that place. We had been on board only a short time when we learned 
that our ship’s destination was Boston. I told them that I feared I 
would miss my connections entirely because I carried from the com- 
missioner of emigration at New York a letter of recommendation to 
help us on our journey as quickly and as cheaply as possible and pro- 
tect us against swindlers. The helmsman promised me he would see 
the captain about this point, and he faithfully kept his promise. When 
we were drawing near Boston, the captain called me to his cabin. It 
was difficult for us to understand each other, but he informed me that 
he would gladly map out for us our trip inland. He advised that we 
should not listen to anybody—English, Germans, Irish, or Hollanders— 
no matter how elegantly they might be dressed or how refined their 
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manners. I informed my fellow passengers about his suggestions, and 
nearly all of them accepted them. Our bark was towed to the dock, 
and several people tried to board it but failed. Nevertheless, they re- 
peated the attempt. The captain accordingly went ashore to bring a 
police officer to stand guard, and all those who had no business on 
board ship were turned back. 

In the afternoon the captain brought on board a man representing 
the railroads. The heads of families and the single men, called into 
the cabin one by one, paid for their tickets, including fare for boat 
and railroad. Children under ten paid half fare. Our tickets and those 
of our friends who like us were destined for Milwaukee were issued 
by the Boston Railway. I was the first to get tickets and Snoeps also 
got his very soon. Being free now to go ashore we bought some fresh 
milk and bread. We had never gotten used to the black coffee we 
drank on our voyage. The weather was very hot, and so we each 
bought a straw hat. We suffered a good deal from the heat in spite 
of the fact we had taken off some of our clothes. 

I now wrote a letter to Mr. Van Den Broecke at Rochester inform- 
ing him that his parents had arrived with us at Boston and not at New 
York as had been planned originally. As I wanted him to have this 
information as soon as possible, I made it a short letter and without 
delay dropped it into a letter box. 

Early Sunday morning Snoeps and I went ashore to see as many of 
the sights of Boston as the heat would permit. Boston is one of the 
oldest and wealthiest commercial centers in the United States, built 
in a half circle along the bay, like an amphitheater. Streets were laid 
out on the tops of high rocks; and there were gushing fountains, beau- 
tiful parks, and elegant houses, some built with red pressed bricks, 
others constructed with rough hewn stone or with hard blue colored 
stone. There also were thousands of houses built of wood, but these 
were none the less attractive on that account. They indeed were master 
creations of domestic architecture. 

That evening we made ready to leave Boston on the first immigrant 
train and packed up our belongings. 

Monday morning at 6 we left the ship which had been our 
home for the past fifty days. We did so with a feeling of regret in 
spite of the fact that the ship when we first embarked at Antwerp had 
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given us a poor and miserable impression. But we were looking for- 
ward to our journey to our destination and left without hard feelings. 
Early that morning a baby was born on board. The father Hendrik 
Moorman came from Kattendijke on the island of Zuid Beveland, and 
his destination, like ours, was Milwaukee. But their family was well 
cared for until they could resume their journey. 

One of the officers accompanied us to the station and acted as our 
interpreter. They weighed our baggage, and we were assessed $18 
more than we had expected, which so depleted our purse that we felt 
downhearted. I cannot decide whether we were cheated; a few said 
we were not, but others insisted we had been swindled. But I paid for 
our excess baggage for the entire journey to Milwaukee and received 
a receipt. At 12 o'clock we left Boston. 

Springfield was the first station at which we stopped. Here we had 
a sad accident. A child belonging to one of the Germans who had 
crossed the ocean with us was thrown out of the car when the train 
suddenly began to move. The child fell under the wheels and both 
arms were cut off. The sorrowing parents had to take their child to 
the hospital. 

At 4 o'clock A.M. we arrived at Worcester, a good-sized factory town 
with some foundries. Although free to leave our coaches because our 
train was not to leave until 12 o'clock, we stayed on the train. We 
were much annoyed during the night by strange Irish people, a low 
class who had attained to only a slight degree of civilization. The train 
crew had hitched about eight coaches on to the rear of our train, all 
crowded with immigrants. I noticed that the cars carrying our bag- 
gage ever since we left Boston no longer formed a part of our train. 
I had taken precaution, however, to take down the number of the car 
and noting its color. 

Riding through the state of Massachusetts we beheld wonders of 
nature impossible to describe adequately, at least for one who had never 
traveled farther from Zeeland than Gelderland and had never seen 
anything but level country. Here we saw gigantic rocks out of which 
toad beds had been hewn, something that must have cost an enormous 
amount of labor and money. We passed through tunnels cut out of 
solid rock, so long that they required more than a quarter of an hour 
for our train to pass through. While passing through such tunnels 
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we rode in darkness seeing nothing but the sparks of the locomotive. 
We also passed by bridges high up between mountains while below 
in the streams water rushed on its way with thundering noise. 

Early in the morning of July 25 we arrived in the State of New 
York. The scenery had changed—how beautiful nature now was! 
This state has made much progress, for on every hand were cities and 
villages on mountain sides as well as in the valleys, many of which had 
their own railroad stations at some of which our train stopped in 
order to take on water. At 12 o'clock we reached Albany and had to 
leave our train. Here we crossed the famous Hudson River on ferries, 
which continually crossed from bank to bank, thus taking the place 
of bridges. 

Each ferry boat was divided into three compartments—one on each 
side for ladies and gentlemen and provided with comfortable seats 
and covered with a roof; and the center, a large space sufficiently wide 
to carry carriages of every description. During the morning I had 
gotten a cinder in my eye while our train was passing through a tun- 
nel. This gave me so much trouble that as soon as possible we went 
to a doctor who quickly relieved me of my pain. But it cost me $1.00 
which shows that American doctors want sufficient remuneration for 
their services. 

The first hotel or boarding place at which we stopped in America 
was in Albany. Its proprietor was a German. We considered ourselves 
fortunate because we arrived at this hotel before the others who 
traveled on the same train as we did. Three Dutch families from Wal- 
cheren were staying here. The other Hollanders and their families 
found quarters elsewhere. We were well pleased with the meals served 
at the hotel. Mother and our dear little sick child, after the long voy- 
age and the journey on land during which they experienced many hard- 
ships, craved a good night's rest. But how we were disappointed! 
During the evening the boardinghouse was filled with guests and the 
heat was unendurable. The guests were constantly going up and down 
the steps and trying to open our bedroom door. We were afraid they 
might do us some harm and so we slept little. 

Many Hollanders who lived in Albany visited us that same evening 
and also the following morning. They gave us some good advice 
about our railroad trip. A former Amsterdamer said, “Don’t be afraid 
on account of your baggage. If it has been put on the car in Boston, 
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it will arrive in good order at Buffalo. But as soon as you reach 
Buffalo, you will have to look after it in order to have it shipped across 
the Great Lakes.” 

We also received the bad news that cholera was raging in the West- 
ern states and that the epidemic was claiming many victims. This in- 
formation deeply affected us, but you can imagine how at this moment 
of depression I was pleased when a well-dressed man came rushing 
into our boarding place at about 10 in the morning asking in one of 
the dialects of Zeeland, “Is Remeeus here?” I replied, “ Here I am!” 
It proved to be Van Den Broecke from Rochester. “ Where are my 
father and mother? ” he asked. They had gone out for a short walk. 
On the streets their odd costumes had attracted the attention of chil- 
dren. Thus surrounded, Van Den Broecke discovered them and, deeply 
moved, he forced himself through the crowd and embraced his par- 
ents. Such a welcome! In Van Den Broecke we had a trustworthy 
guide for the journey as far as Rochester. And as agent and advisor 
for our group I was thankful for his help. 

Our bill at the hotel was $6.00, a large sum for a poor immigrant. 
I exclaimed, “ What, $6.00?” For I knew that 6 Dutch rijksdaalders 
[15 guilders} were equivalent to $6.00. 

After we had looked up a few other acquaintances of former days, 
we boarded the immigrant train that was to take us to Rochester. We 
left at 12 o'clock and passed through towns and villages many of 
which seemed prosperous. It was startling how after having heard so 
many strange place names which we could not pronounce we noticed 
some familiar ones like Harlem and Amsterdam. During the evening 
we passed through Syracuse, a thriving city boasting several thousand 
inhabitants. 

The following morning, July 27, we arrived at Rochester. We 
wanted to spend a day here in order to visit some old acquaintances 
from our home town Middelburg. But the train stopped here only 
for a half hour. Rochester is a very large city, having more foundaries 
than are to be found in all Holland and enjoying an immense com- 
merce in flour. Some of the mills in Rochester have steam engines 
but most of them utilize water power. 

From our car windows we beheld the Genesee River which at this 
point had a drop of ninety feet. But more interesting was the Erie 
Canal with its great locks regulating the water. It looked as if the 
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canal carried its water over the city. Through it hundreds of barges 
drawn by horses moved from Albany to Buffalo. 

Soon we resumed our route to Buffalo. The heat was unbearable. 
We passed Batavia and arrived at Buffalo at about 2 o'clock P.M. Here 
we had to leave our train, but we could not proceed at once to our 
destination because our baggage had not yet arrived. On account of 
the high prices charged in boardinghouses our fellow travelers—farm- 
ers from Zierikzee and Goes—decided to leave one member of each 
of their families in Buffalo to look after their baggage, and cross Lake 
Erie that same night. 

We still had to travel nearly a thousand miles, and I did not have 
enough money left to pay for a single night’s lodging for my family. 
In those days there were no immigrant stations to help people like 
us. With a dejected feeling, Westven, Snoeps, and I went to buy bread 
and butter. Westven wanted to see a certain Mr. Huissoon, for he 
carried a letter of recommendation addressed to him. I had to deliver 
a letter to a Mr. De Graaf from his family in Holland. After a long 
search, finally at half past four, I knocked at his door, and I was re- 
ceived most cordially. They lodged my wife and children. During 
the evening a few other Hollanders called. Snoeps and I spent that 
night at the home of a Mr. Post, formerly a baker in Middelburg. They 
were very friendly and gave us every encouragement. 

Buffalo is a large and beautiful city. We saw so many strange things 
there that it would be difficult to relate even a small number of them. 
But the pavement of the streets in American cities, young as compared 
with those in Europe, left much to be desired. 

On July 28 at 12 o'clock we met the train which carried our baggage. 
Nothing was missing, but the boxes had been damaged very much, 
owing to rough handling, in spite of the fact that I myself had taken 
special pains to make them extra strong. 

Snoeps and I drove extra nails here and there to strengthen the boxes. 
In later years I often wondered how in this crowd of people we ever 
managed to accomplish what we wanted. Here were Americans, Irish, 
Norwegians, Swedes, Dutch, and Germans; and everybody in that 
heterogeneous crowd tried to get his belongings transferred to the 
steamboat that was to carry us across Lake Erie. 

It was 6 that evening when we got our baggage on board. We were 
sweating, covered with dust, and very tired. Snoeps and I went to get 
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my wife and children, boarded the steamer, and at 9 o'clock left for 
Detroit. This was a large steamer luxuriously furnished and provided 
with the best of accommodations. But alas! we poor immigrants had 
to sit with our baggage. There were more than 2,000 passengers on 
board, and each of us had scarcely five square feet on which to sleep, 
and with that we had to be satisfied during the whole night. But, and 
this was worse, a fearful storm came up. There was much thunder and 
lightning, and the water was as rough as one ever sees on the Atlantic. 
But during this dismal night we experienced the Lord’s saving hand. 
In the afternoon of July 29, we arrived at Detroit, a large and well- 
known city situated on Lake Erie opposite Canada. I cannot write 
anything about the city itself, for the dock at which we arrived was 
situated near the railway station, and in being transferred to our train 
we accordingly could not see much. On account of the storm our ship 
was late in docking. The train was ready waiting for us, and we were 
hurried as fast as the horses could carry us. How thankful we were 
that with God’s kindness the fierce storm had provided us with good 
food sufficient to last until we reached Milwaukee. The passengers, 
overwhelmed: by fear and seasickness, had not touched their supper, and 
for a few Dutch dimes [dubbeltjes} we were permitted to take as much 
of the food as we wanted. 

Again we were on a train, and the farther we traveled westward the 
poorer the equipment of the immigrant trains. Our cars were no better 
than freight cars, and we sat on benches which gave us great discom- 
fort. During the past eight days we had slept but one night. Traveling 
became almost unbearable because of the jarring of the train which 
sped rapidly in order to arrive at its destination on scheduled time. A 
number of our fellow passengers were mine workers who had just 
returned from California. 

We had a burning thirst, and only at the stations, whenever the train 
stopped, could we get water. As the train did not wait for us while we 
filled our jugs, we always had to hurry. Considering all we had to go 
through it is a wonder that courage never left us. We made a short stop 
at Kalamazoo, 140 miles from Detroit. There a few Hollanders left us, 
some to stay in Kalamazoo, others to find employment in the vicinity. 

Toward evening a six-year-old child belonging to Norwegian parents 
fell from one of the cars, landed under the wheels, and was instantly 
killed. The little corpse was taken from the train at the next station. 
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It must have been a sad experience for the poor parents thus to lose one 
of its members and to be unable to attend the funeral. 

The train passed through some rocky country. Suddenly it slowed 
down, and we thought we were approaching some station. But there 
was a cry of “ Fire! Fire! ” which filled us with consternation. One of 
the baggage cars was on fire, but it soon was under control. A Swede 
had stored a large quantity of matches in a box which, when ignited, 
threatened to set the whole car afire. But, praise the Lord, little harm 
was done; we were only terribly frightened. 

Sunday morning, July 30, was beautiful. Our route lay through 
enchanting regions, extensive forests, magnificent views which we had 
from the hilltops, and extensive valleys—all wonderful and beautiful. 
Surely any person with plenty of money would be happy to travel for 
days through such beautiful and ever changing scenery. But traveling 
as we did on an immigrant train—accompanied by small children some 
of whom were sick, unable to obtain any but the commonest necessities, 
and above all sweltering in unbearable heat—was a sore trial, enough 
to make us downhearted. But it was through God's kindness that we 
were safe and able to see and enjoy as much as we did. 

Late in the afternoon we arrived in Chicago. Our train went over a 
long trestle erected on piles. This bridge crossed some arm or inlet of 
Lake Michigan. Chicago, although a youthful city, already boasted a 
population of many thousands. 

Cholera was raging in Illinois and Wisconsin, and it was with great 
fear that we entered Chicago. It was quite dark when I found a place 
for my wife and children. I had only one dollar in my pocket. Snoeps 
and I decided to walk around the city and rest here and there, out on 
some bench. At the station we had been told that our baggage would 
arrive on Monday morning. We feared that something might be 
missing, for it was no uncommon occurrence among immigrants that 
some box containing their most valuable articles would never arrive. 

The next morning we heard the sad news that Mr. Goudzwaart, one 
of our fellow Hollanders, a tried and true friend who had come from 
the island of Noord Beveland, had fallen ill with cholera and that he 
had died before he could reach the hospital. We liked him because he 
was alert and clever. For his aged father and mother and for his poor 
young widow and three children we had the deepest sympathy. Just 
think of it: to be within only one day's travel of ones destination and 
then to die! 
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I found that all our baggage shipped from Buffalo was in good order. 
One of the sons of our friend Post, the baker at Buffalo we mentioned 
above, had strongly advised me to note the exact weight of our boxes 
and keep a list of them. Our baggage was transferred to handcars and 
brought to the steamer that was to bring us to Milwaukee. I made sure 
that the ship was safe, for one could never be too careful about such a 
matter. My fellow passengers from Antwerp agreed that I had the 
right system in marking our boxes with a red sign and printing on 
them our address in black letters. Thus I was able to recognize my 
property instantly. 

Now I went to get mother and the children. They had suffered so 
many hardships and privations that they had lost weight and became 
weaker and weaker. They spent the night in a boardinghouse on some 
chairs placed near a table. They had nothing to eat. Yet when I came 
to get them this boardinghouse keeper demanded $3.00. I told him I 
had only $2.00 but he didn’t believe me. He seized me by my vest, 
ripped it open to see if I had any money hidden in an inside pocket. 
So shocked was I that to this very day I do not know how I got out on 
the street. Not until I and my family had gone several blocks did I 
breathe freely. Finally we were on our boat. They collected our tickets 
and then threw them away. There were few passengers, and not many 
of them immigrants. The day was sunny and beautiful. We were so 
tired that we fell asleep and consequently saw little of Lake Michigan. 
The Great Lakes are bodies of fresh water. But ships sailing on them 
frequently encounter dangerous storms—as serious as those on the 
ocean—and thousands of immigrants have found untimely graves in 
the waves of these lakes. 

At four o'clock P.M. on July 31 we arrived at Milwaukee. Our boat 
landed alongside a very large pier—the landing place for all steamers. 
Our boxes were unloaded, and now we stood beside them on the pier 
not knowing where to go. Soon a neatly-dressed man approached us 
and told us in Dutch that he was running a boardinghouse. I explained 
to him my financial condition and added that we had intended to join 
Dominie Klijn,’ but that when in Buffalo we had been told he had left 
Wisconsin for Michigan. My own relatives, as I related to him, lived 
eighteen miles from Milwaukee, and I mentioned the names of my 
brother-in-law and Mr. P. Lankester.6 But as soon as he learned I had 


'The Rev. H. G. Klijn, born November 1, 1793, died December 1, 1886. See E. T. 
Corwin, A Manual of the Reformed Church in America (formerly Reformed Protestant 
Dutch Church), 1628-1902, 4th ed. rev. and enlarged (New York, i 554. 

* The original has ‘ Lancaster,” but the Dutch original was “ 
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no money and was willing to offer my baggage as security until I could 
write to my brother-in-law, this Dutchman hastened away. For a 
moment I lost courage, for this unsympathetic treatment dismayed me. 
What would become of us in this land of strangers? 

The heat was unbearable especially after the cool breeze we had 
enjoyed on the steamer. We had a burning thirst which we tried to 
quench with a bit of ice. At this moment a boy came to us, spoke to 
us in one of the dialects of Zeeland, and asked if we had found a 
boardinghouse. When we said “No,” he offered to guide us to his 
house which was not far from the pier. I did not say a word to him 
about my financial condition, placed our boxes in a separate pile, and 
followed him. His parents, who had come from Zierikzee, lived with 
several other families in a large house on which appeared the word 
“ museum.” These people were making a living from fishing. I asked 
the boy’s mother if we could stay until our relatives were informed of 
our arrival. She agreed and at once began to cook and bake for us. 

As soon as the man of the house came home, I related to him that 
my brother-in-law was a next door neighbor of P. Lankester. He at 
once ordered an expressman to bring our baggage to his house. He 
accompanied the expressman and paid all expenses. He also advised 


me not to eat any vegetables and several other things on account of the 
cholera. 


During the night I took dangerously ill. I vomited and had a bad 
case of diarrhoea. So weak was I that on the next day I could scarcely 
walk. I wrote a letter to my sister and another to Mr. Boda. 

Most of the Hollanders in Milwaukee had no work because business 
was at a standstill. All who could afford it had gone to the country to 
escape the cholera epidemic. All this of course depressed us, as you can 
imagine. On Wednesday morning, August 2, Snoeps went with our 
host to catch fish. In the afternoon of that day our brother-in-law, 
Sleijster, arrived from Franklin Prairie,® in a wagon that belonged to 
Mr. P. Lankester. Sleijster paid our host who had so kindly cared for 
us. We left our baggage with him, and set out for Franklin Prairie 
where we arrived in the evening, after traveling through forests and 
over many a hill. I need hardly tell you that we received a warm wel- 


®For the Dutch settlement at Franklin Prairie in Milwaukee County, about sixteen 
miles southwest from Milwaukee, see B. deBeij en A. Zwemer, Stemmen uit de 
Hollandsch-Gereformeerde Kerk in de Vereenigde Staten van Noord-Amerika (Groningen, 
1871), 58. 
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come. Mother had suffered so much on our long and arduous journey 
that her sister and family scarcely recognized her. Our youngest child, 
Jan Frederick, was in precarious health, and we feared he would not 
be able to live much longer. Our sister and her family did not know 
that we had buried our Mietzie shortly before leaving Holland. 

At eleven o'clock the following morning I began working at a 
carpenter’s bench in Mr. P. Lankester’s barn. I also had to help in the 
field. But this kind of work did not suit me. Finally, I went to Milwau- 
kee to look for work and to find a house for my family. Often I walked 
the many miles back and forth between Franklin Prairie and Milwau- 
kee. Occasionally I was fortunate enough to get a ride on a hay wagon 
or some other wagon drawn by oxen. Because I was in a strange coun- 
try I found it difficult to get ahead. I did not know anybody in Milwau- 
kee and could speak neither English nor German. You can imagine 
how I felt in the evening when coming home after I had searched for 
work all day in vain. At last I found a house for my wife and children, 
a deserted parsonage. My sister had washed our clothing and on 
Tuesday, August 22, we left Franklin Prairie and came to Milwaukee. 

On August 28, I began to work for an English speaking man, earn- 
ing $1.2514 a day. Soon I became a citizen of Milwaukee, a youthful 
and beautiful city, ideally situated for commerce. 

Your Father, 
JOHN REMEEUS 











Book Notes 


American Chronicle; The Autobiography of Ray Stannard Baker 
[David Grayson}. (Charles Scribner's Sons, New York, 1945. 
Pp. vii, 531. $3.50.) 

Readers of Baker’s Native American: The Book of My Youth, pub- 
lished in 1941, will welcome this new volume of autobiography. 
Native American ties Baker firmly to a Wisconsin pioneer background. 
American Chronicle, beginning where its predecessor leaves off, takes 
the former Wisconsinite on into a far more complex arena—as re- 
porter for a Chicago newspaper, marching for his first major assign- 
ment with Coxey’s Army in 1894; as story writer for the Youth’s 
Companion, his first taste of financial success; as muckraker par excel- 
lence, publishing his results mainly through McClure’s Magazine; as 
foreign correspondent with an assignment to Germany that eventually 
netted him a book; as the creator of David Grayson, to many admirers 
his chief title to fame; as part-proprietor of the American Magazine 
and constant contributor to its columns; as insurgent collaborator, 
with a hand in the writing of La Follette’s Autobiography; as the con- 
fidential agent of Woodrow Wilson and the State Department in 
war-torn Europe; as liaison man at the Paris Peace Conference, inter- 
preting the actions of the American delegation to the press; and finally, 
as the close student and intimate biographer of Woodrow Wilson. 

Few contemporary writers have been more prolific than Baker. Well 
over thirty volumes from his pen have reached book publication, 
while the number of his newspaper and magazine articles is legion. 
His numerous false starts, such as his abortive “ Great American Nov- 
el,” and his still-untold story of man against nature, “ The Water-Lord,” 
meant months of writing for him, even if the public never saw the 
results. We learn, too, that he kept a journal, not a diary after the 
fashion of the Adams family, but a record of his thoughts and feel- 
ings more in the Emerson tradition. From the journal, it appears, 
came many of the meditations of David Grayson, and not a little 
that served to make the two autobiographic volumes so readable. As 
to the length of his journal, he records, “I should not be surprised 
if the, total number of words was around two million.” 
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The ease and freedom with which Baker writes is thus in part 
the result of practice and habit. American Chronicle flows along like 
a racing stream, the author's thoughts fairly tumbling over each other 
in their eagerness to find expression. Baker regains, seemingly with- 
out effort, the moods and attitudes of his earlier years; the book is 
not so much a reminiscence as a reliving of bygone days—a reporter’s 
story of the long ago. It contains a great deal of value for young 
Americans. The variety of Baker's experiences took him into the 
midst of nearly all the great events of our times; through his eyes 
the rising generation may see more clearly the world that brought 
their world into existence. But the book will be a delight, also, to 
those of Baker’s own age. It revives the headlines of yesterday, brings 
back thoughts and feelings long since laid aside, restores old hopes, 
renews old fears. Not since Lincoln Steffens issued his Autobiography 
in 1931 has so useful a review of our recent past made its appearance. 

Students of American history will be greatly interested in Baker’s 
interpretation of his activities as a muckraker. In this rdle he was 
perhaps less in the limelight than Steffens; if so, the difference was 
probably due to a method and an attitude of mind on the part of 
Baker that few other muckrakers possessed, not even the redoubtable 
“Tderem” Tarbell. Baker thought of himself as primarily a reporter 
rather than a reformer; he presented the facts he found as objectively 
as possible and let them speak for themselves. He was never the 
flaming crusader, with a certain solution for every problem. He saw 
plainly that the “art of living in a crowded world ”—a frequently 
repeated phrase of his—was never to become easy. He recognized, 
as most reformers do not, how many of the world’s problems defy 
solution. A wise and mature civilization may learn to live with them; 
it can hardly hope to solve them all. 

Of even greater significance to the historian is Baker’s association 
with Wilson. Plainly enough Baker admired the war President, but 
he was no “ incense-swinger.” He points out, far more reasonably 
than most of Wilson’s superheated critics have done, the faults and 
shortcomings that helped along the collapse of Wilson’s dreams. But 
he does admire the idealist who could dream such dreams and work 
so steadfastly toward making them come true. So many of Wilson’s 
detractors, he observes, “had no understanding of devoted greatness, 
still less of a character dominated by stern inner principles, noble 
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ideals, a sensitive conscience. So often we do not believe in admirable 
souls, as Emerson said, ‘ because they are not in our experience.” The 
verdict of history on the men who broke Wilson is apt to be far 
harsher than on the man who sought, a generation before the time 
was ripe, to lead the world toward greater unity. Nearly half the pages 
of the American Chronicle center on Wilson, and they shed interest- 
ing side lights all along the way. 

This is the kind of book one finds it a joy to read. For writing it, 
Baker deserves well of his country. It is a pity there are not more 
such men, for then there would be more such books. 

University of California 

Berkeley JOHN D. Hicks 


Son of the Wilderness; The Life of John Muir. By LINNIE MARSH 
Wo Fe. (Alfred A. Knopf, New York, 1945. Pp. xvii, 364, 
xviii. $3.50.) 

John Muir’s destiny was molded in Wisconsin. Born in Scotland 
in 1833, he arrived in America at the plastic age of eleven. Daniel 
Muir settled his family in Marquette County in the belief that wood 
and water were more important than the quality of the soil. In this 
sandy region, John Muir found his surroundings but little changed 
from the primitive. Studying nature was his sole comfort when en- 
gaged in the hard physical labor to which he was subjected by his 
father and against which he was to rebel. He would not be chained. 
At the University of Wisconsin he fell under the influence of Pro- 
fessor and Mrs. Ezra Slocum Carr who encouraged him to follow his 
bent. The seed of conservation was sown in his heart by Increase A. 
Lapham, and his first efforts in this field were the attempts to save 
Fountain Lake and Fern Lake in his native county. 

Muir loved nature with all his heart and all his soul. He had 
greater kinship with Thoreau than with any other American. Thoreau 
invented a better lead pencil and would have nothing to do with its 
manufacture; Muir allowed his mechanical genius to atrophy so that 
he could tramp the wilderness. Thoreau, philosophic in his approach 
to nature and local in his interests, was content to leave to chance 
the heeding of his wisdom; Muir, bristling with energy, roamed half 
a continent and shouted to the people about the glory of the moun- 
tains that must be saved before it was too late. 
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He held firmly to the belief, wholly incontrovertable, that man 
was the only creature to inject a note of discord in nature. Civilization 
spoiled what it touched. Yet it required little reflection to realize that 
a certain amount of bookish education was needed to appreciate fully 
the beauties of nature. He leaned backwards in his insistence that 
natural products were superior to those modified by man. I read his 
Steep Trails in the town of Weed at the foot of Mount Shasta, and I 
was struck by his glee in the discovery that the wool of the mountain 
sheep was finer in texture than that of the domesticated animal. He 
long maintained that wild fruits were superior to cultivated varieties, 
but after a sojourn in the desert his opinion was reversed. 

He had deep resentment towards capitalism for its inroads against 
the scenic beauty of California, but he barely escaped becoming an 
industrialist. His employment in two factories resulted in greatly in- 
creased efficiency in their operation. An accident to his eye in a plant 
in Indiana so appalled him with the fear he might never again see 
the “ sweet fields” that he resolved at once to become a rover of the 
wilderness. During his years as a fruit rancher in California, he fought 
as strenuously for a fair price for his produce as he did for saving 
for posterity the beloved trees and valleys. He became a great friend 
of E. H. Harriman and believed implicitly in his sincerity. 

Muir was not averse to showmanship, beginning with his college 
days, for he found it an aid in accomplishing his objectives. Also, 
he was very strong in his opinions. John Burroughs wrote, “In John 
Muir we had an authority on glaciers, and a thorough one—so thor- 
ough that he would not allow the rest of the party to have an opinion 
on the subject.” These foibles were dimmed by his exceptional talent. 

California will be forever grateful to Muir for his fight to preserve 
her scenic beauty. He won the Yosemite but lost the Hetch Hetchy. 
The battle for the latter may have hastened his end. 

The book is as sound as the granite that felt the ascending feet 
of Muir, and it will be read with great satisfaction. 

Madison A. W. SCHORGER 


The Territorial Papers of the United States. Compiled and edited by 
CLARENCE EDWIN CARTER. Volume XII, The Territory of 
Michigan, 1829-1837. (United States Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington, 1945. Pp. vii, 1,378. $4.50.) 

Each volume of this series is a monument to the scholarship and 
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ability of Dr. Carter and his staff. The general plan, the selection 
of documents, the editing, the footnotes which guide the reader to 
other related documents printed elsewhere, the detailed index—all are 
excellent. It would be difficult indeed to find any way in which the 
work could be improved upon. Scholars through coming generations 
will call its makers blessed. 

Perhaps no one, unless it be a reviewer, will ever read through a 
single volume of the series, to say nothing of the whole, as one would 
read an ordinary book. Collections of documents are not generally 
supposed to be used in that way. I shudder to think what would 
happen if a teacher should assign to a college class in Wisconsin his- 
tory the reading of the more than 1,000 pages here under review. But 
I venture to assert that the complete, consecutive reading of this volume 
from stem to stern will give the reader such a view and understand- 
ing of the process by which untamed Indian country advanced through 
territorial status toward statehood as cannot be secured from the writ- 
ings of our best historians. In fact, the only way to get the full 
effect is so to read it. To select a document here or there may illus- 
trate a given point, but such use no more gives the full picture than 
a single rose makes a summer. 

The larger part of this volume is given over to matters pertaining 
to the late stages in the territorial development of Michigan, but the 
other part bearing upon the “inhabitants west of Lake Michigan” 
makes it the most important publication in Wisconsin history that 
has appeared in some years. It will not change the already known 
and accepted facts of the early history of our region; it does make 
generally available much of the rich detail of that early history. Here 
are letters and reports from surveyors graphically describing the diff- 
culties of running their lines (for $3.00 per mile) in the face of 
hostile savages, through swamp and forest, in the heat of summer 
and winter’s “arctic blasts.” Indian agents and army officers depict 
the difficulties attendant upon the administration of a policy that 
called simultaneously for the protection of the rights of the aborigines 
and the clearing of them from desirable lands wanted by the whites. 
The frontiersmen exercised on the least provocation their inalienable 
right of petition—petitions for preémption privileges, for new surveys, 
for local land offices, for roads, canals, and postal routes, for a separate 
territorial government west of Lake Michigan—all of which are pre- 
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sented with full lists of the signers. Other documents illustrate the 
scramble between the lead miners and the lake shore inhabitants for 
the capitol of the new territory, which territory missed by the narrow- 
est of margins being named Huron rather than Wisconsin. Many other 
letters throw the spotlight upon conniving politicians and speculators 
angling for position or pelf, urging as their strongest qualification for 
favors that they had always been faithful supporters of the administra- 
tion. In short it is a picture of life, life as it was lived west of Lake 
Michigan in the years 1829-1837. 

Wisconsinites will await impatiently the appearance of the volumes 
of this series which will complete the treatment of Wisconsin Ter- 
ritory itself. Meanwhile, it is to be hoped that this volume will give 
impetus to the research and monographic work which needs to be 
done before an adequate history of our territorial period can be 
written. 

Wisconsin Historical Society BENTON H.* WILCOx 


Diplomat in Carpet Slippers; Abraham Lincoln Deals with Foreign 
Affairs. By JAY MONAGHAN. (Bobbs-Merrill Company, Indian- 
apolis, 1945. Pp. 505. $4.00.) 

There are several reasons why this volume should have wide appeal. 
Its central figure is an ever-fascinating individual—what town of size 
does not possess a collector of Lincolniana? Then, too, Diplomat in 
Carpet Slippers stresses topics of enduring interest and significance, 
those affecting American foreign relations during a major war. The 
book is well illustrated and more attractive in appearance than are 
most productions in these days of shortages. What is more, the 
author qualifies as a Lincoln specialist. He has roamed the country 
chasing Lincoln items and has just brought out a two-volume Lincoln 
Bibliography. And, unlike many bibliographers and not a few his- 
torians, Mr. Monaghan has a pleasing style. Himself a man of action, 
he knows how to bring out many of the dramatic qualities of diplo- 
matic conflicts. He writes smoothly, entertainingly, describing his chief 
characters with vigor and catching something of the atmosphere of 
Washington and foreign capitals during the Civil War. 

Despite all this, one feels that the volume could and should have 
been much better. It is badly balanced, half the space going to the 
first year of the war. The general reader will have difficulty following 
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the narrative. The treatment is almost entirely chronological, causing 
subjects to pile up on each other in confusing fashion. Time sequence 
is important, as are interrelationships; but clarity is vital, too. The 
reader would have benefited had there been some concessions to topical 
treatment in handling such key problems as those of Anglo-American 
relations. Again, the author strays too often from his subject. His 
book is full of odds and ends which do not fit well into the story. 
Note, for instance, William H. Russell’s description of Mrs. Lincoln 
(p. 52); Theodore Tilton’s poem (p. 74); the “down to raisins” 
anecdote (pp. 155-56); the business of answering Schenck’s letter 
(p. 333). How do these things help explain the way in which Lin- 
coln dealt with foreign affairs? It is clear, of course, that American 
diplomacy is intimately tied up with political developments in the 
United States. Diplomat in Carpet Slippers, therefore, naturally dis- 
cusses domestic politics. All too often, however, such discussions are 
not related to foreign policy. Diplomacy is lost, to give one illustra- 
tion, in the account of Lincoln’s last month (pp. 408-22). 

Lincoln experts and professional historians will find further faults. 
Mr. Monaghan states but does not show that Lincoln excelled Seward 
as a diplomat. He magnifies the importance of William H. Russell, 
Adam Gurowski, and others, while ignoring such a significant figure 
as Mattias Romero. He overdoes the drama of Cassius M. Clay and 
accepts uncritically the statements of so unreliable an autobiographer 
as John Bigelow. There is evidence in every chapter that the author 
has made little use of the basic manuscript materials in the National 
Archives. He has barely touched the newspapers, which contain 
excellent material on his subject. He has not consulted many of the 
important private manuscript collections, nor has he used the foreign 
archival material in the Library of Congress. And he has many, many 
errors—errors which could have been eliminated by a careful check 
of the books cited in the footnotes and bibliography. It is hard to 
believe that the author understands the significance of the visit of the 
Russian fleet to the United States when he says (p. 346) “ Russian 
guns had made the most recalcitrant diplomats understand the Gettys- 
burg Address.” Jefferson Davis did not try to escape in his wife's 
clothes, though one would gather that he did by reading p. 423. Nor 
is it right to say of the 1862 elections (p. 260) that “ Lincoln, deserted 
by his people at the polls, knew that the American democratic experi- 
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ment depended on the mercy of Britain and Russia.” The Red River 
expedition (pp. 358-59) was not an effort to put a Union army 
on the Rio Grande. It is incorrect to say (p. 68) “the men he sent 
abroad were outspoken abolitionists.” There is a variety of error in 
the statements on Japanese policy (p. 141); and it is astonishing to 
learn (p. 39) that Taney’s Dred Scott decision “extended slavery 
throughout the Union.” These are samples only. 

The book, then, must be used with caution. It is entertaining, it 
contains much of value and may arouse interest in a vital subject. 
But one regrets that the author, gifted as he is, did not put in the 
extra effort needed to turn out a first-rate volume. 

University of Wisconsin FRED HARVEY HARRINGTON 


A House Dividing; Lincoln as President Elect. By WILLIAM E. 
BARINGER. (The Abraham Lincoln Association, Springfield, Illi- 
nois, 1945. Pp. ix, 356. $4.00.) 

No phase of Abraham Lincoln’s career was more critical than the 
time between his election as President in November, 1860, and his 
inauguration the following March. Up to that point he was an un- 
known quantity, at best a distinguished party hack. But the impact 


of the secession movement seasoned the Railsplitter and revealed his 
innate acumen in dealing with men and crises. The four months he 
served as President Elect witnessed his growth to political maturity. 

Lincoln’s many biographers, when dealing with this period, have 
always been troubled with a dearth of evidence, for “Old Abe” was 
something less than communicative regarding his pians. Although 
Dr. Baringer has combed every conceivable source, this problem has 
confronted him no less than his predecessors. Except for Lincoln’s 
published letters, the author relies most heavily upon the reports of 
Henry Villard, the keen and able Springfield correspondent of the 
New York Herald. Such a source has its limitations, and Baringer 
is perhaps guilty of overworking it in long, undigested quotations. 
Even so, his book is the best extended study of this part of Lincoln’s 
life. 

As President Elect, Lincoln had “to deal with two divided houses, 
his nation and his party.” It would be difficult to tell which prob- 
lem gave him greater concern, and at times it appears as though he 
was groping for a common solution to both. Suggestive of which was 
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uppermost in the minds of Republican politicians is the fact that 
Dr. Baringer found it necessary to devote more space to questions 
of patronage and cabinet making than to the disunion crisis. The 
cleavage within the Republican Party, he contends, was not so much 
a struggle between radicals and conservatives, or former Whigs and 
old Democrats, as “a battle for control of the party within the various 
Republican states.” In each state there was a “battle of faction,” of 
the dominant group against the minority. Only through a judicious 
use of the patronage could Lincoln hope to hold together the divergent 
elements of his party. How Lincoln dealt with the office seekers is 
related in exhaustive detail. 

Much of the story of conflict over cabinet positions is already 
familiar: the maneuvering among the friends of Chase and Seward, 
the efforts of Smith and Colfax to represent Indiana, and the intrigues 
of Cameron. Baringer brings new light, however, to Lincoln’s rela- 
tions with Seward. The President Elect, he concludes, was reluctant 
to have Seward in his cabinet, although he appreciated the expediency 
of offering him the State Department. Hence Lincoln tried to tender 
the appointment in such a way that it would be rejected. Failing in 
this, he was determined not to let Seward dominate his administration. 
Even before March 4, Lincoln showed an ability to match the genius 
of his self-appointed “ premier.” 

Toward the southern problem Dr. Baringer found the President 
Elect sharing a common early inclination to treat it lightly and to trust 
in a pro-Union reaction in the South. By January, however, Lincoln 
began to appreciate the futility of this hope and seriously to consider 
a policy. Before his inauguration he had given some evidence of the 
position he would assume. He could not accept disunion; he would 
not “coerce” the South; but he would be obliged to “enforce the 
laws.” However fine the distinction between “coercion” and “ en- 
forcing the laws,” its validity was widely accepted in the North, and 
Baringer is inclined to accept it too. But whatever it be called, Lincoln 
expected to protect federal property, collect the revenues, and perform 
other necessary federal functions in the disaffected areas. How that 
policy was implemented is another story, for Dr. Baringer closes his 
narrative with President Lincoln safely installed in the White House. 

University of Maryland KENNETH M. STAMPP 
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LaCrosse County Historical Sketches. Series Seven. Edited by ALBERT 
H. SANFORD. (LaCrosse County Historical Society, La Crosse, 
Wisconsin, 1945. Pp. 114. $1.00.) 

This is an extremely attractive volume of local history, and the La 
Crosse County Historical Society and its editor can justly take pride 
in it. 

The social, economic, and cultural history of the county are care- 
fully set forth in the volume which attains the high standards set by 
the six preceding ones. The “ Kindergarten” of 1875 is described by 
Eugene O. Edwards and the old First Ward School by H. J. Hirsh- 
heimer, Mr. Edwards, and Wesley S. Moe. Mr. Hirshheimer’s “La 
Crosse River History and the Davidsons” first appeared in this Maga- 
zine (28:262-76). 

Articles trace the history of the Salzer Methodist Church (by Emil 
J. Bernet), the humane society (by Gysbert van Steenwyk), and social 
welfare work (by E. S. Hebberd). There are brief biographies of 
Christian F. Hoffmann, music teacher and composer, by Charlotte 
Loomis; and of Carl Rau, artist, by D. O. Coate. Mellow reminiscences 
are contributed by Egid Hackner, Cameron L. Baldwin, and Mrs. T. 
S. V. Wroolie. Mrs. B. A. Spangler’s treatise on “ Old-Time Kitchens 
and Cooking” and Mrs. Arthur E. Hebberd’s on “ Dress in Early La 
Crosse” are both full of human interest. 

But the volume does more than present excellent historical material. 
It appears in an entirely redesigned format with an attractive type 
face and fine, lively headings; a dull coated paper which shows off the 
illustrations well; and a sewed binding which opens easily. Mr. San- 
ford, the editor, has thus succeeded in presenting his material invit- 


ingly, and his readers will take new interest in what the authors are 
saying. 


The Story of Milwaukee Hospital," The Passavant,’ during Four Score 
Years, 1863-1943. By HERMAN L. FRITSCHEL. (Milwaukee Hos- 
pital, Milwaukee, 1945. Pp. 117. $1.00.) 

In 1849 the Rev. William A. Passavant, a Lutheran pastor in Pitts- 
burgh, founded there the first Protestant Church hospital in America 
with the aid of deaconesses from Kaisersworth, Germany. In 1863 
the Rev. Johannes Muehlheuser of Grace Lutheran Church in Mil- 
waukee persuaded Passavant to come west to establish Milwaukee 
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Hospital, and Sister Barbara Kaag of the Institution of Protestant 
Deaconesses became directing sister of the hospital, serving until 1885. 

During the eighty years of its existence, Milwaukee Hospital has 
grown steadily in plant, staff, and financial support. Many severe 
crises were met, such as the fire which destroyed the partly completed 
new hospital building in 1883. From 1875 to 1891 Dr. Nicholas Senn 
headed the medical staff. 

This little book is the work of the hospital’s third director, who 
served from 1902 to 1943 and is today president of the Board of 
Managers. The volume is written with clarity and charm, and is -well 
illustrated. It will interest the general reader and furnish valuable 
source material for the medical historian. 


The Story of “A Good Name in Industry.” (The Falk Corporation, 
Milwaukee, 1945. Pp. 48.) 

In 1892 Herman W. Falk with a single helper in a tiny, one-room 
shop set up the Falk Corporation “to build and repair any and all 
kinds of machinery.” In 1894 the firm developed a process for cast- 
welding streetcar rails. By the turn of the century it had an acid 
open hearth furnace and was turning out gears and pinions for 
streetcars. Soon it was making gear drives adaptable to marine service, 
and during the first World War it equipped 344 vessels for the Navy 
and Merchant Marine. Through the next two decades the company 
expanded enormously and in World War II up to 1945 had built 
“ over 25,000,000 horsepower in marine drives for naval and merchant 
vessels” and been awarded six Navy “E” pennants. This well- 
illustrated pamphlet also stresses the apprentice training courses of 
the Falk Company and its enlightened recreational program for em- 
ployees. 


Rather than wait for a more propitious time to publish a com- 
plete history of the First Methodist Church, Platteville, a committee 
during the past year has assembled records relating to the church 
organizations, buildings, and pastorates—lest by longer delay such 
source materials be lost or destroyed. From this came a very modest 
pamphlet, History of the First Methodist Church, 1832-1945 ... Platte- 
ville, Wisconsin (40 pp.). In the foreword John L. Grindell of 
Platteville states, “ Later a more careful study of such materials may 
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make possible a complete and well written history....” The pamphlet 
is devoted not only to Methodism but to Platteville history and in- 
cludes sketches and anecdotes of the founding families and their des- 
cendants. To add to its interest there are some fifteen or twenty 
illustrations of Methodist pastors, churches and church leaders, historic 
houses, early settlers, and the gateway and tabernacle of the camp 
meeting grounds. 

The History is printed on ordinary newspaper stock, but there is 
something commendable in the effort to put perishable history into 
printed form, and the person selected eventually to write an extensive 
church story will be grateful for the committee’s 1945 effort. To make 
the task still easier a room has been set aside in the church where 
historic materials and objects connected with Platteville Methodism 
will be permanently deposited and displayed. 


The following publications, marking the anniversaries of the found- 

ing of Wisconsin churches, were acquired by the Society: 

Chimney Rock, Trempealeau County, Seventy-Fifth Anniversary... 
Norwegian Lutheran Congregation, 1870-1945 (12 pp.). 

Columbus, Souvenir: Centennial of the First Religious Service Held 
by Welsh Pioneers, Columbus Community, 1845-1945 (23 pp.). 

Hortonville, History of the Bethlehem Evangelical Lutheran Church... 
1870-1945 (28 pp.). 

Hudson, Fiftieth Anniversary, Zion Lutheran Church... 1894-1945 
(44 pp.). 

Prairie du Sac, The Seventy-Fifth Year, Concordia Evangelical Church, 
1870-1945 (33 pp.). 

Town of Weston, Dunn County, Sixtieth Anniversary History... St. 
John’s Evangelical Church, 1885-1945 (12 pp.). 


ARTICLES 


The Rev. Benjamin J. Blied, professor of history at St. Francis 
Seminary, has an informative article on “ John Martin Henni” in the 
American-German Review for June, 1945. Henni was the first Cath- 
olic bishop, and later archbishop, of Milwaukee, and he established 
St. Francis Seminary in 1855. The Review also carries the story of the 
migration of several Old Lutheran families from Germany to Dodge 
County, Wisconsin, in 1843. Four original accounts of the movement 
have been translated by Professor Ralph D. Owen of Temple Univer- 
sity and arranged by H. W. Elkinton. Entitled “The Hour-Glass of 
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Migration,” the article appears in three installments in the June, 
August, and October numbers. 


Paul Wallace Gates has an important study of “ Frontier Landlords 
and Pioneer Tenants” in the Journal of the Illinois State Historical 
Society for June, 1945. Huge bonanza farms were common on the 
Illinois prairie and led to unrest on the part of the tenants. “A gov- 
ernment land policy that permitted large-scale purchasing by specula- 
tors bears its responsibility for this early appearance and rapid growth 
of tenancy.... While critics in the twentieth century were to find that 
prairie landlordism frequently provided expert farm management and 
the best of farm practices that were not always found on owner-oper- 
ated farms, they were to confess that the old dream of owning one’s 
farm was coming to be practically unattainable to a large portion of 
prairie residents.” 


The Indiana Historical Bulletin for February, 1945, introduces the 
new director of the Indiana Historical Bureau, Mr. Howard H. 
Peckham, formerly curator of manuscripts of the William L. Clements 
Library at the University of Michigan. Mr. Peckham’s brief article, 
“ A Newcomer Looks at Indiana History,” also appears, and subsequent 
issues of the monthly Bulletin show him hard at work bringing new 
life and enthusiasm to work in Indiana history. 


The Indiana Magazine of History for June, 1945, has William O. 
Lynch’s careful study of the rise of public education in Indiana entitled 
“The Great Awakening.” Not until 1867 was a township, town, or 
city given power to levy and collect taxes to pay the salaries of school 
teachers, and that law was not held constitutional until 1885. During 
the twenty years 1870-90 the state made tremendous progress in pro- 
viding public education at all levels for its citizens. 


The second number (April, 1945) of Inland Seas, quarterly: bulletin 
of the Great Lakes Historical Society, is full of interest for Wisconsin 
students of the Great Lakes. Walter Havighurst writes of “ Captain 
Bundy’s Gospel Ship” which visited many Wisconsin settlements on 
the shores of Lake Michigan and Lake Superior. Captain Bundy actu- 
ally had a series of four gospel ships, 1876-96(?), each named the 
“ Glad Tidings” and with “God Is Love” at her masthead. He is said 
to have reached 250,000 people with his Bibles and message. R. G. 
Plumb, a curator of the WISCONSIN HIsTORICAL SociETy from Mani- 
towoc, describes “ The Goodrich Line” which was founded by Captain 
A. E. Goodrich in 1855 and operated on Lake Michigan for some sixty 
years. The third issue (July, 1945) of the magazine contains Thomas 
B. Dancey’s “ Lake Michigan Car-Ferries Yesterday and Today” and 
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J. Henry Porter’s account of his grandfather, “ George F. Porter and the 
Second Cass Expedition ” on Lake Superior. 


Michigan History for July-September, 1945, has a valuable article 
by Louis C. Karpinski on “Michigan and the Great Lakes upon the 
Map, 1636-1802.” There is also a sensible treatment of “ Michigan's 
Mound Builders” by R. Ray Baker and a colorful description of 
“Michigan’s Cornish People” by James Fisher. One Cousin Jack, 
whose long experience enabled him to solve a problem which a mining 
engineer had difficulty in doing with the aid of trigonometry, solemnly 
told the engineer: “I tell ’ee I mizured ‘im up brave and careful, and I 
found the length of un was two showl [shovel] hilts, three picks, a 
mallet, four lil’ stones and so far as I cud spit, jus’ zackly.” 


There are three articles of much interest to students of Wisconsin 
in Minnesota History for June, 1945. Stith Thompson’s thoughtful 
discussion of “Folklore and Minnesota History” should be read by 
anyone interested in collecting folklore. He thinks that a state is a 
good unit in which collecting can be fostered, and calls attention to 
the desirability of “university courses, subsidized collection, archives, 
publications, and perhaps museums” as devices of good folklore work. 
Merrill E. Jarchow’s “Livestock in Frontier Minnesota” and Elizabeth 
M. Bachmann’s “ Minnesota Log Marks” both have connections for 
Wisconsin agricultural and lumbering history. 


Theodore Saloutos’ “ The Rise of the Equity Cooperative Exchange ” 
in the Mississippi Valley Historical Review for June, 1945, traces the 
growth of that vehicle of agrarian discontent from its founding in 
1908 to its eclipse in 1917 with the organization of the Nonpartisan 
League. Senator Robert M. La Follette, Sr., and his followers in Wis- 
consin looked with a sympathetic eye upon the work of the Exchange, 
and George S. Loftus, La Follette’s campaign manager in the Old 
Northwest in 1912, was the spark plug of the Exchange. 


In New York History for July, 1945, is Harrison John Thornton’s 
“Critics and Reformers at Chautauqua in the ’80’s and ’90’s.” Pro- 
fessor Richard T. Ely of the University of Wisconsin lectured at 
Chautauqua on labor unions and on socialism during the period. 


Frank L. Owsley’s “The Pattern of Migration and Settlement on 
the Southern Frontier” appears in the Journal of Southern History 
for May, 1945. Professor Owsley points out that the first frontiers- 
men there combined livestock grazing with hunting, that the wave of 
farmers which followed drove the semipastoral folk into the pine 
barrens and highlands. Agricultural migration tended to follow the 
same temperature zones, and the grain and cattle farmers of the Upper 
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South settled farther west in the Upper South or in the lower portion 
of the Old Northwest, while tobacco and cotton farmers moved into 
the middle and lower southern territories and states. 


The Union College (Schenectady, New York) Alumni Review for 
August, 1945, has an article by Joseph R. Brown, Jr., on “ Fathers of 
Wisconsin.” The author points out that four Union graduates had a 
part in making Wisconsin's constitution. Don Alonzo Joshua Upham 
(Class of 1830) of Milwaukee; Marshall Mason Strong (1833) of 
Racine; and Samuel Wootton Beall (1827) of Green Bay were mem- 
bers of the first constitutional convention of 1846, while Beall and 
Orsamus Cole (1843) of Madison attended the convention of 1847-48. 


The Wilson Bulletin for June, 1945, carries A. W. Schorger’s 
“ Bird Portraits by Peter Rindisbacher” and reproduces Rindisbacher's 
water color sketch of a dowitcher which was probably painted near 
Prairie du Chien in 1829 and was presented to the WISCONSIN 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY in 1854 by Caleb Atwater of Circleville, Ohio. 
Atwater had served as a commissioner to the Indian treaty at Prairie 
du Chien in 1829, at which Rindisbacher was also present. 


In the Wisconsin Archeologist for June, 1945, Dr. Herbert W. 
Kuhm lists the members of the Wisconsin Archeological Society who 
have been adopted by Indian tribes of the state. He has some amus- 
ing stories about several of the names conferred upon those adopted. 


The Wisconsin Medical Journal for October, 1945, contains the 
sketch of “ Surgeon Beaumont of Prairie du Chien,” which was written 
by Edward P. Alexander, director of the WISCONSIN HISTORICAL 
SocigTy. When the name “Beaumont” is mentioned, immediately 
one is reminded of “the man with a lid on his stomach, Alexis St. 
Martin.” While engaged in revelry, this young voyageur was acciden- 
tally shot and seriously wounded in the stomach by the discharge of a 
shotgun, and Dr. Beaumont, the young army surgeon, was called to 
attend him. The open wound intrigued the doctor, and he began 
the study of the composition and the action of the gastric juice in his 
patient’s stomach. Eleven years later, in 1833, he issued the results 
in his volume, Experiments and Observations on the Gastric Juice and 
the Physiology of Digestion. 

The character of St. Martin shines forth as clearly as does that of 
Beaumont, and their flaring antagonism caused by surliness and 
drunkenness on the one hand and the master-servant aloofness of the 
scientist on the other, resulted in more than one delay; but there was 
forgiveness and a continuation of the careful experiment. It was de- 
clared a success! The William Beaumont Foundation recently estab- 
lished at Prairie du Chien—where much of the experiment was 
carried on—is a memorial to the man and his work. 
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The Society and the State 


I. THE SOCIETY 
NEW MEMBERS 


URING the three months ending September 10 the Society has 
D acquired 8 life members and 23 annual members. Four annual 
members have transferred to life membership. Five annual members 
have automatically become life members after paying dues for twenty- 
five years. Twenty-nine members were lost by death, resignation, or 
non-payment of dues. The total membership on September 10 
was 1,531. 

The new members are the Army War College, Washington, D.C.; 
Boston Public Library, Boston, Massachusetts; Frederick L. Chapman, 
Madison; Mrs. Edwin C. Cramer, Milwaukee; Marvin H. Creager, 
Milwaukee; Richard N. Current, Appleton; Myron Duckett, Burling- 
ton; Dr. A. Egdahl, Rockford, Illinois; Elmer Erdman, Menomonie; 
E. H. Evans, Whitewater (Life); Fred C. Evers, Elmhurst, Illinois 
(Life); Robert L. Feind, Milwaukee; A. W. Finger, Milwaukee; 
Maxwell H. Herriott, Milwaukee (Life); Lindsay Hoben, Milwaukee 
(Life); Dr. H. A. Keenan, Stoughton; Frank Klement, Eau Claire; 
Mrs. Winifred T. Kowalke, Madison (Life); Herbert Krause, Sioux 
Falls, South Dakota (Life); Fred F. Luedke, Milwaukee (Life); 
University of Maryland, College Park, Maryland; I. W. Moyle, Big 
Bend; Ralph G. Newman, Chicago, Illinois; H. L. Palmer, Milwaukee; 
George W. Simmons, Jr., Madison; Mrs. H. J. Taylor, Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia (Life); Wauwatosa Senior High School Library, Wauwatosa; 
Dr. F. L. Weston, Madison; Charles White, Madison; Lewis R. 
Williams, Madison; Mrs. Freda K. Winterble, Madison. 

F. S. Brandenburg of Madison, Mrs. Theodore Charly of Water- 
ford, Gilbert H. Doane’ of Madison, and George P. Nevitt of Osh- 
kosh changed from annual to life membership. 

The following annual members automatically became life members: 
Eli E. Fischer, Watertown; Bert Giegerich, Prairie du Sac; Wilfred L. 
Heindel, South Wayne; the Rev. E. Benjamin Schlueter, Oshkosh; Mrs. 
William G. Skewes, Waukesha. 


NECROLOGY 


The following members of the Society have died recently: 
Frederick C. Best, banking and insurance interests, curator, WIs- 
CONSIN HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Oconomowoc, August 17. 
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Henry Gund, brewing and banking interests, La Crosse, July 2. 
Stanley C. Hanks, realtor, Madison, July 17. 

Mrs. Frank W. Jacobs, club woman, Madison, July 19. 

Henry Lockney, lawyer, Waukesha, December 21, 1944. 

Mrs. I. W. Moyle, Big Bend, March 21. 

George E. Williams, retired lawyer, Oshkosh, October 16, 1944. 


ACCESSIONS 


Through the courtesy of the Minnesota Historical Society, about 
275 letters of Wisconsin interest, 1826-48, selected from the papers 
of Henry H. Sibley, have been copied on microfilm for our Society. 
Sibley arrived at Mendota, near St. Paul, in 1834 to take charge of the 
American Fur Company’s trade with the Sioux Indians. His geo- 
graphical location and commercial objective brought him into close 
touch with the few white inhabitants of Wisconsin centered around 
La Pointe on Lake Superior, the St. Croix Valley, and Prairie du Chien. 
Among the letters selected for copying are a number from Lyman M. 
Warren, written from trading posts in the Lake Superior region and, 
after 1938, from the Falls of the Chippewa River, where he had 
taken charge of a sawmill. From the St. Croix Valley there are oc- 
casional letters written by traders, missionaries, and members of the 
St. Croix Lumber Company. By far the largest part of the correspond- 
ence, however, is from Prairie du Chien, where the fur company’s 
post was managed by Joseph Rolette and Hercules L. Dousman and 
later by Dousman alone. In nearly 100 letters in the collection Dous- 
man discusses, in addition to details of the fur trade, many matters 
of interest in the early history of Wisconsin, such as Indian affairs, 
land speculation, steamboats, transportation, post routes, and the es- 
tablishment of government. There are also several letters from Gov- 
ernors Doty and Dodge and other Wisconsin territorial officials. The 
microfilm is accompanied by a typewritten calendar of the selected 
items. 


A biographical sketch of Isaac L. Curtis (1854-1945), who spent 
his entire life at Lowville, Columbia County, together with a few 
justice of the peace records for 1856, the record book of the Low- 
ville Baptist Church from its organization in 1849 to its dissolution 
in 1879, and some miscellaneous papers, have been presented to the 
Society by his sons and daughters through Miss Ina L. Curtis of Wau- 
kegan, Illinois. 


In September, 1940, a group of Madison women organized a local 
committee of the British War Relief Society, and from that time 
until victory in Europe was announced, they devoted their efforts to 
collecting clothing, knitting garments, and raising funds by various 
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methods to help relieve suffering in the British Isles. The records of 
the organization in the form of correspondence, reports, and posters, 
have been presented to the Historical Society through Mrs. Robert L. 
Reynolds of Madison, the chairman of the committee at the time of 
its dissolution. 


A small group of manuscript records, 1840-73, from the estate of 
Judge Montgomery M. Cothren, pioneer political leader of Mineral 
Point and circuit judge, has been turned over to the Society by J. 
Benjamin Bollerud of that city. Among the papers are territorial tax 
receipts, articles of agreement and other legal documents, and a few 
pieces of correspondence. 
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Erich C. Stern of Milwaukee has sent to the Society his recollections 
of President Theodore Roosevelt’s visit to Madison in 1911, also a 
large photograph of the president and the members of the reception 
committee. 


In an eight-page letter written from Bremen, Germany, in 1854 
to his father, Thomas Whittlesey of Middleton, young Luther Whittle- 
sey discusses the military situation and economic conditions in Europe 
and the work of the American immigration officials in Germany. The 
letter is the gift of Mrs. William H. Robertson of Paducah, Kentucky. 


Mrs. D. L. Fulton of Madison is the donor of a small record book 
of marriages performed, 1864-74, by Levi Wright, justice of the peace 
at Merrimac. 


William Bross Lloyd of Chicago has added about 500 letters to the 
papers of his father, Henry Demarest Lloyd, which have been in the 
possession of the Society for many years. The new acquisitions consist 
largely of carbon copies of the elder Lloyd’s letters written during the 
last five years of his life, 1898-1903, when he was studying social 
experiments in European countries and New Zealand and aiding in 
the prosecution of the anthracite coal case of 1902. 


Other small additions to manuscript collections previously present- 
ed are as follows: an original William Allen White letter and some 
data on White's life from Mrs. Minnie McIntyre Wallace of Beloit; a 
sketch, “ The Rafting Business on the Mississippi,” from Harry G. 
Dyer of Madison; a group of Zona Gale letters and manuscript ar- 
ticles from William L. Breese of Portage; and photographs and records 
on Judge Zimmerman’s Locomobile steamer which he claimed was 
the “first permanently located and operated automobile in Madison,” 
also a few genealogical notes and land records of the Daniel F. Brown 
family of Grant County, from Mrs. A. G. Zimmerman of Madison. 
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The Museum of the Society has received the following accessions 
recently: 

A trunk from Mrs. John R. Roebuck, Madison. 

A seed wreath from Howard H. Brace, Janesville, Wisconsin. 

Edgerton pottery pitcher, wool wreath, two china pin trays and 
one china top of pin tray, and two china match safes, from Mr. and 
Mrs. Forest Middleton, Madison. 

Carbon light bulb from Dr. C. H. Bunting, Madison; his daughter 
donated twenty-seven political and patriotic pins. 

A zither from Dr. P. L. Scanlan, Wood, Wisconsin. 

Sixteen flags and eight silver bands for flagstaff, used in World 
War I, from the Adjutant General’s Office, Madison. 

Seven colored Easter eggs, one wine glass, one glass wine decanter, 
one toy table, from Mrs. Betsy Hutchison, New York City. These were 
formerly lent to the Museum by Professor Joseph Jastrow, Madison. 

One Wedgewood plate from Mrs. Burr W. Jones, Madison. 

Civil War canteen, foot warmer, child’s dress, from L. W. Claude, 
Madison. 

Coverlet from the late Gratia Arnott, Stevens Point, Wisconsin. 

Model of the boat, “ The Paris,’ from Robert M. Titus, Fond du 
Lac, Wisconsin. 

Two sandwich cup plates, two colonial silver shoe buckles, from 
Mrs. Charles H. Tenney, Madison. 

Two lady’s dresses, one lady’s hat, from Mrs. Florence I. Ellifrit, 
Platteville, Wisconsin. 

Two sheets and one coverlet for doll bed, from Ronald Mattox, 
Madison. 

Thatching needle from P. M. Willis, Linden, Wisconsin. 

Tray from Leo J. Weissenborn, Chicago. 

German field glasses from Werner P. Meyer, Bethesda, Maryland. 

Oil painting of “Old Abe” purchased by the Society from The 
Old Print Shop, Inc., New York City. 

Sampler from Marjorie D. Johnson, Madison. 


Il. THE STATE 


Governor Walter S. Goodland has sanctioned a $2,500 legislative 
appropriation to be used in establishing and marking the historic 
trail of Black Hawk in his retreat through southern Wisconsin during 
the Black Hawk War. The Sauk leader and his warriors fled Illinois 
northward along Rock River, through the Koshkonong and Four 
Lakes region, to the Mississippi River at Victory. The project of 
marking this trail and the historic points along its way is to be carried 
out by the WISCONSIN STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


In late August a committee was appointed by Governor Goodland 
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which is to plan Wisconsin’s centennial celebration for 1948. The 
observance will be held at State Fair Park, West Allis, and will com- 
memorate the 100th anniversary of Wisconsin’s admission to state- 
hood and the 100th birthday of the University of Wisconsin. The 
committee members represent the congressional districts, the uni- 
versity, agriculture, industry, labor, conservation and recreation. All 


state agencies, particularly the department of agriculture, are to aid 
the committee. 


Four huge leather-bound volumes containing 435 original hand- 
colored engravings of American birds, the famous John James Audu- 
bon set, were the gift of the Joseph Schlitz Brewing Company to 
the Milwaukee Public Library in mid-summer. The donor arranged 
to have the engravings framed, and they will be loaned to the public 
and parochial schools of Milwaukee during the regular semesters. 
Exhibited in rotation, the schools will return them to the library at 
the end of each spring semester, and if arrangements can be made, 
there will be a library display for the public during the summer 
months. 

Librarian R. E. Krug believes “these engravings will create a 
greater respect for wild life conservation among children and adults. 
The multitude of Milwaukee bird lovers may now feast on these 
prints to their hearts’ content.” Individually some of these engravings 
have been sold in earlier years for from $50 to $1,000. 


During the past summer many newspaper editors have devoted 
several columns to broadcasting the discovery of an Indian burial site 
last May on the banks of the Mississippi, south of Potosi, in south- 
western Wisconsin, by two fishermen, Ralph Turner and Victor Irish. 
A sand reef had been eaten away by the stream and the sheared bank 
brought to light ancient copper awls, pointed on both ends, and 
sharp-edged “spuds” used in cleaning skins and scooping out dugout 
canoes. It is believed that several hundred skeletons are buried in 
the eighty-foot-long trench; those unearthed are very fragile and tend 
to crumble when not handled with the greatest of care. 

John L. Grindell, Platteville, a curator of the WISCONSIN HIsToR- 
ICAL SocIETY and president of the Grant County Historical Society, 
and Edwin Goke were instrumental in having the premises posted 
in order that the site would not be molested prior to investigation 
by archeologists. Dr. R. E. Ritzenthaler of the Milwaukee Public 
Museum was secured, who made plans during mid-summer to survey 
the burial place. He began the work several weeks later which will 
cover a period of several months, and expects to reconstruct from the 
findings the culture and civilization of these early Wisconsin dwellers. 
“What we hope is that a careful examination of the ground by 
trained archeologists may bring us a tie-up between the old copper 
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people and later peoples,” Dr. Ritzenthaler commented. This pre- 
historic race is supposed to have lived here about 1,000 years ago. 


A dentist, the late Bernard J. Cigrand, native of Waubeka, Ozaukee 
County, is credited with being one of the “fathers” of Flag Day. 
On Labor Day there was great festivity at little Waubeka when a 
flagpole and plaque were dedicated honoring Dr. Cigrand. These were 
made possible by a legislative appropriation of $500 which was secured 
through the efforts of two native Ozaukeeans, Assemblyman Fred 
Feierstein and Edward Graf. 

Flag Day exercises were held in a little country schoolhouse, in 
Ozaukee County, in 1885 where Cigrand was the nineteen-year-old 
teacher. He believed the flag day observance should occur each year 
on June 14, since on that date in 1777 the Continental Congress 
adopted the Stars and Stripes as the American flag. Cigrand put on a 
crusade by means of newspaper and magazine stories, as well as 
through the use of the lecture platform. And then it finally happened! 
On May 30, 1916, President Wilson issued a proclamation which 
read, “. . . I therefore suggest and request that throughout the Nation 
and, if possible, in every community the 14th day of June be observed 
as Flag Day.” 


LOCAL HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 
AND MUSEUMS 


Beetown, once a busy lead-mining center, has a privately owned 
museum which houses rare exhibits. Its owner is Rollo Jamison. His 
antique household equipment, farm specimens, and lead-mining tools 
require more than a hurried visit. For instance, there is the miner's 
fuse carrier—a long wooden tube with a removable top. The miners 
took long wheat straws, filled them with black powder, and sealed 
both ends with tallow. The fuse tube was used to carry these filled 
straws to the mines. The museum objects are hung on the walls and 
ceiling of Jamison’s soft drink parlor. Sipping a coke and absorbing 
Wisconsin history—not a bad combination! 


The historic home of James Madison Boyd at Allouez was presented 
to the BROwN COUNTY HIsToRICAL SOCIETY in June by Mr. and 
Mrs. E. J. Smith, on whose property it stands. Constructed of pine 
logs in 1839 this old landmark will be removed to the site of Camp 
Smith where the restored Cotton House is located. It will be repaired 
and used as a home by the caretaker. Boyd’s father was Colonel George 
Boyd, Indian agent and government official. 

The postponed annual meeting of the society was held June 22 at 
Green Bay at which time President Harold T. I. Shannon spoke on 
the life of Boyd. The membership was reported as 221; there was a 
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cash balance in the treasury of $403. Plans to revive the publication 
of its historical bulletin were also considered. 


If you want variety of entertainment, plan to attend a Chequamegon 
Bay Old Settlers Club picnic at Ashland some day. Here is what it 
offered on September 22: the crowning of eighty-eight-year-old DeWitt 
Peck, president of the Hayward Lumber Company, as North Wisconsin 
poet laureate; the talk of Charles Willey, Washburn, a ninety-five-year- 
old hotel man; the address of Dr. John Dodd, one-time mayor of 
Ashland; the recollections of newspaper days at Bayfield many years 
ago by John Chapple, Ashland; and dozens of greetings contributed 
by charter members of the club. Clayton Kellogg, the youngest charter 
member present, was born at Ashland in 1888. 


The display case filled with shoes, sandals, clogs, boots, mocassins, 
and slippers from Holland, Norway, Finland, China, Sweden, and 
America located in the DOUGLAS COUNTy HISTORICAL SOCIETy’s 
Museum, Superior, had its share of summer-visitor admiration. Visitors 
gazed long and wistfully at the exhibit, which ordinarily might get a 
passing glance. It’s the shoe ration stamp, believes the curator, that 
has done this to people. 

The delicately wrought silver rings, brooches, ear rings, and neck- 
laces were another center of interest. These were sent by Sergeant 
Theodore Bingham, who was stationed in India, to his wife, who 
loaned them to the museum. 


The extensive collections of the FoRT ATKINSON HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY’s Museum have been damaged more than was first anticipated 
by last winter's fire at the library. The proposal to move into the 
society's own building, in order to make display space available for the 
many war relics which are coming in, seems feasible. Work was begun 
on the eighth large scrapbook (82 pages in each) on the local men 
and women in service and on local war activities. These books have 
all been card indexed. 


The Cabin Museum at New Glarus, erected by the GREEN COUNTY 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY, had its quota of the many summer visitors who 
attended the centennial festivities and the “Wilhelm Tell” pageant. 
The Monroe members who were in charge on Labor Day weekend 
were Mrs. Mae Luchsinger, Mrs. Nell Treat, Misses Lillian Gempeler 
and Anna Lanz, assisted by J. J. Figi, New Glarus. 

The annual presentation of the “Tell” pageant should make the 
parksite, as it expands, a detour point. The museum is well worth 
the time of any New Glarus visitor. The season’s register disclosed 
names from such widely separated areas as Oregon and New Hamp- 
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shire, New Jersey and California, and representatives from Minne- 
sota, Illinois, Michigan, and Iowa. Wisconsinites like it too. 


The KENOSHA COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY, organized in 1926 
with 22 members, has now increased to 165; its museum, housed at 
first in a single room in the courthouse, now occupies three rooms and 
is in need of additional space. Expanding the museum’s usefulness 
is made possible by a $500 annual appropriation by the county board. 
The society owns 1,250 slides and lecture material relating to them, 


a collection which it especially values. Thomas Ellis is the custodian 
of the museum. 


The LA CrossE COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY passed its twentieth 
anniversary as a reorganized society last fall. During this time there 
were sixty meetings, with eighty-five talks or papers, all but a few of 
which were on local history. Much talent must abound in the region 
since of the sixty-three speakers who participated, all but fourteen 
were residents or former residents of La Crosse County. 


During the summer the Willis Taylor family of Aztalan cancelled 
the mortgage which was held by them on property owned by the 
LAKE MILLS-AZTALAN HISTORICAL SOCIETY. In recognition of the 
family’s generosity a beautifully illuminated scroll, containing reso- 
lutions especially emphasizing the loyalty of the late Willis Taylor 


to the society, was presented to the Taylors at the July 20 meeting of 
the group. 

The traditional tour of the Aztalan mounds and the stockaded 
village site was enjoyed by the society members and their friends on 
the late afternoon of August 17. The group returned to the museum 
for refreshments, and was entertained by a special program arranged 
by Albert Kracht, general chairman of the event. 


On a Sunday in late June all cars were speeding in the direction 
of Wildwood Park, Marshfield, the day the Old Settlers Club had set 
aside for its annual reunion. Visitors came from Milwaukee, St. Paul, 
Stevens Point, and especially from the Marshfield vicinity. A welcome 
by Mayor G. J. Leonard, a business meeting, and the renewing of 
friendships were on the day’s program. 


Frank R. DonLevy, Oconto, was appointed county historian at the 
July meeting of the Oconto County board of supervisors which also 
appropriated funds to carry on the work. He is the first historian to be 
officially appointed to this office in Wisconsin’s seventy-one counties. 
Shortly thereafter Mr. DonLevy sent blanks to discharged servicemen 
and women, and to the next of kin of those who had died, in order 
to obtain a complete record of all county participants in World War II. 
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Mr. DonLevy has taken a leading part in the affairs of the OCONTO 
COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY since its organization. 


With filled picnic baskets some twenty-five members of the ONEIDA 
COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY met at Rhinelander and journeyed to 
“ Idlewood,” Manson Lake, on September 9, to spend the day with Mr. 
and Mrs. E. J. Jarvis. The society lost one of its former presidents 
when Dr. H. E. Fluegge left to make his home in Milwaukee. 


The old Grignon house, Kaukauna, was the place selected by thirty 
members of the OUTAGAMIE COUNTY PIONEER AND HISTORICAL 
SocigTy for their picnic on August 16. Before leaving, the group 
inspected the mansion and grounds. 


The OZAUKEE COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY AND MUSEUM, or- 
ganized at Saukville on June 28, has as its president Peter Vande 
Boom of Saukeville. For many years he had collected museum pieces 
with the expectation that some day a county museum would be es- 
tablished. The first exhibit contained the articles donated by him, 
among which were a Holland yarn rack, dough-raising bread basket, 
spinning wheel, wooden wash wringer, and a wood basket used by 
the Black Hawk Indians. Peter F. Leuch, secretary, was the donor of 
a 3,000 postage stamp collection and several other items. The head- 
quarters of the new organization is at Cedarburg. 


Representatives of fifteen organizations met the past summer with 
the RACINE COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Racine, at the request 
of its president, John D. Costello. The group discussed the possibility 
of publishing the history of Racine County in World War II. John 
I, Allen, chairman of the Racine County War Records Committee, 
explained the work done by his committee in gathering the war ma- 
terials. The representatives, after reporting to their respective organi- 
zations, will work further with Mr. Costello. 


August 9 was the birth date of the late J. M. Dawson, Viroqua, 
who bequeathed his home to the VERNON COUNTy HISTORICAL 
SocigTy for museum purposes. To honor his memory the society 
opened the Dawson museum on that day to show its many gift and 
loan collections. The crowds listened to programs arranged for the 
afternoon and evening. The Rev. John Kendall, Plover, recalled the 
early days of Springville in his address. Mrs. H. R. Vergeront’s color- 


ful pressed glass display and Mrs. Gabriel Roisland’s bisque figurines 
were much admired. 


“Getting the Most out of Local History” was the subject of Dr. 
E. P. Alexander’s address at the fall meeting of the WAUKESHA 
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COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY on September 8, at Oconomowoc. A 
luncheon preceded the program, and there was a social hour at its 
close. 


HISTORICAL NOTES 


When the cupola is removed from a caboose and bay windows are 
substituted at the side to aid visibility that is really the newest in 
streamlining. The word has gone round that when the cabooses of 
the Chicago and Northwestern line come into the shops for general 
overhauling the “watch towers” are to be removed and windows 
constructed which is made desirable by the increase in height of the 
freight cars. After eighty-two years of rumbling through the country, 
the absence of the little red cupolas will release a lot of sky. 


President C. G. Yerkes, of the Algoma Plywood and Veneer Com- 
pany, in the presence of plant foremen and veteran employees, pre- 
sented a gold watch to Herman Marquardt in recognition of fifty 
years spent with the company. In a congratulatory letter accompany- 
ing the gift, the skill, loyalty, and fine character of the employee was 
mentioned. 


Mike and John (Hans) Melchoir of Algoma locked the door of 
their big shoe and clothing store, after fifty years of operation, for the 
last time the past summer. Originally Michael Melchoir, Sr., was a 
member of the firm, retiring in 1911. There was a time when the 
shoes were handmade upon order. “I could make a plain plow boot 
in one day but I wouldn’t dare lose any time,” John recalled. The 
Melchoir merchandise was sold, boxed, hoisted on large trucks, and 
sent on its way to a firm at Escanaba, Michigan. 


Escape literature is having its heyday during these harassing years, 
and to help the cause along Blaine Hansen of the Beloit News thought 
Joe Thibault’s mysterious disappearance would appeal to. Beloit 
readers. The story was carried in the June, 1945, WISCONSIN MAG- 
AZINE OF History and was reprinted in the June 28 issue of the 
News. 


The Green County Bank of Brodhead might well be called the 
“House of Roderick.” Its founding day was fifty years ago last 
August 1, when one of its directors was J. L. Roderick, who became 
the president in 1910. Upon his retirement in 1931 his son Ben H. 
Roderick, of the Roderick Lumber Company, succeeded him. A sav- 
ings department was added in 1903, and to facilitate its work the bank 
was remodeled and enlarged in 1917 at a cost of $13,000. The only 
original stockholder still living is Dr. T. W. Nuzum of Janesville. 
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The bank’s history, well-illustrated with pictures of past and present 
personnel, is contained in a 50th Anniversary pamphlet. 


Dr. A. T. Holbrook contributed “Antoine Dennis, Last of the 
Chippewa Mail Runners” to the June, 1939, Magazine. A colorful 
figure, Dennis became a guide on the northern river more than sixty 
years ago, and upon retiring resided with his daughter Lizzie, whose 
husband is John La Rock. And who does not know John in the north 
region for his knowledge of the Brule? Antoine called him “a good 
guide” and would tell about John’s fishing trips with President Cool- 
lidge on the Brule in the summer of 1928. The Ashland Press on 
July 23 noted Antoine’s death near Brule “ recently,” and with it was 
printed a fine sketch of this ninety-three-year-old Chippewa mail 
runner and guide. 


An enlightening sketch of Cassville, a town situated on the Missis- 
sippi River, was written by Curator P. L. Scanlan in 1939 and at that 
time appeared in the Cassville American. On last June 21 the editor 
reprinted the story. Dr. Scanlan related that Madison was chosen as the 
capital at the first regular convention held at Belmont in 1836, Cass- 
ville losing by one vote, although earlier that year the Rump Council, 
meeting at Green Bay, had voted it the capital of the territory. In 
1836 Nelson Dewey came to Cassville and was a clerk for G. V. Den- 
niston of Albany, New York, who was interested in the new settle- 
ment and was constructing a large brick building. He expected it 
would be the capitol but lost out, and it later became the Denniston 
Hotel. 


How many park board members get up at 5 o'clock in the morn- 
ing and work in their city parks? Henry Verthein of Delavan is one 
of them. Of course, he likes flowers, but again 5 o'clock is 5 o'clock! 
Lots of “ nice” things were said of him by the editor of the Delavan 
Enterprise on July 26 when Mr. Verthein completed fifty years in 
the dry goods business. Delavan organizations have been able to 
count on his help in all civic projects, and said the editor, “ No one 
can say of this man that private gain was the motive of his many 
activities.” After a while you will see him working in his own flower 
plot just east of Delavan where he expects to build his home on an 
acre of land. 


Of all the articles which have been reprinted from this Magazine 
in Wisconsin newspapers Joe Moran’s, “When Chippewa Forks 
Were Driving Streams” (June, 1943), heads the parade. Editors 
must like the colorful jargon of the slashers and rivermen, and this 
time the Durand Cowrier-Wedge of July 5 carried a summarized 
sketch of Joe’s logging experiences. 
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A three-tiered layer cake, the third in the shape of a belfried school- 
house, was the attraction at a centennial dinner on July 4. The 100th 
anniversary of the building of the first schoolhouse in the English 
Settlement, Racine County, was the occasion. The crowd listened 
attentively to the early history of the region. The schoolhouse, situ- 
ated six miles east of Burlington, had seventy-three teachers since its 
beginnings, of whom ten attended the celebration. In session from 
three to seven months a year, when it started it had the largest at- 
tendance in the county, since families with many children were the 
rule. The present schoolhouse was built in 1876 on the original site. 
Former pupils returned from Illinois, Iowa, and many localities in 
Wisconsin to relive their country-school days. 


A ninety-three-year-old pink house was sold in Fond du Lac re- 
cently. Mrs. Jared Taylor was homesick when she migrated with her 
husband to Fond du Lac in 1850, and to help matters Jared had the 
house painted pink to resemble his wife’s Vermont home, and so it 
remains today. It was constructed of handhewn oak timbers which 
were held together by wooden pegs. Jared died in 1865, the year he 
was mayor of Fond du Lac. All these years it has been occupied by 
members of the Taylor family, but since the sale some of them have 
left to reside in the West. 


In August an Indian village and burial site at Jacksonport, Door 
County, was donated to the county park commission by Mrs. D. E. 
Roberts, Waukesha, a summer resident on the peninsula. This twenty- 
acre plot lies south of Hibbard’s Creek and because of its historic 
significance will probably become a county park. 


The Janesville Gazette which has been published uninterruptedly 
since its establishment by Levi Alden in 1845, observed the 100th 
anniversary of its founding on August 14. The Gazette has been 
managed by the Bliss family since 1883 when Howard F. Bliss became 
associated with the paper. His son Harry H. spent forty-five years with 
the company, until his death in 1937, when Sidney H. and Robert W., 
representing the third generation of the family, became the co-pub- 
lishers. 

Its first four-page edition was printed on a hand-operated press 
while an up-to-date rotary press now issues close to 18,000 copies. 
This progressive southern Wisconsin newspaper was written up and 
its history profusely illustrated in its August 14 birthday edition. 


Thousands of spectators attended the historical pageant which was 
the highlight of the Free Public Schools Centennial, observed at 
Kenosha on June 18. A local group wrote the script, and members 
of the Kenosha Little Theatre comprised a majority of the cast. Miss 
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S. Elizabeth Lyman, Superintendent F. E. Conner of the Kenosha 
schools, and Mr. A. Walker Perkins prepared a program-booklet which 
contained a history of the Kenosha public schools, and listed the 
participants of the pageant as well as the centennial committee mem- 
bers. A fine picture of Michael Frank, who led the free school move- 
ment, was used on the cover of the booklet. 

There are those who believe the centennial year does not occur until 
1949, since the 1845 free school was only “ partially and temporarily 
successful.” But the late Dr. Joseph Schafer, of the WISCONSIN 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY, in his study of the beginnings of public instruc- 
tion said, “ Whether we date it from the year 1845, when the basis 
was laid for it, or from 1849, when the plan was completely put in 
force, it was the earliest school of that type in Wisconsin.” Whichever 
the date, the honor still goes to Kenosha! 


The first Masonic lodge in Jefferson County was organized near the 
banks of the Crawfish River at Aztalan 100 years ago. This event was 
recalled when Lake Mills Lodge No. 46 invited the Masons and 
Eastern Star members of Jefferson County to a banquet and special 
program which was held on August 4 at the Lake Mills high school 
gymnasium. The Rev. A. H. Schoenfeld, Lake Mills, spoke on the 
subject “On the Level.” A souvenir centennial booklet was prepared 
for the occasion. 


Sverre O. Braathen, Madison attorney, is the person to consult if a 
circus question needs answering. His circus collection and museum 
have been his hobby for many years. Recently he has been gathering 
circus routes, and it is said that his collection of 514 is the second 
largest held by any collector in this country. The Barnum and Bailey 
Circus reached the seventy-fifth anniversary of its founding at the 
close of the 1945 season. An elaborate route book to include Ringling 
Brothers routes, 1884-1918; Barnum and Bailey, 1871-1918; and 
Ringling-Barnum, 1919-45 is being prepared. Mr. Braathen has been 
supplying data to the compilers from his own extensive collection. 


Joseph Rappel, Manitowoc County School Superintendent, has pre- 
pared a serial history of the county’s rural school system which began 
appearing in the Manitowoc Herald-Times in late August. The first 
articles were of a general nature, but each school will be written up in 
detail as the series progresses. The rural school pupils can then read 
the complete story of their particular school. It might be interesting 
to preserve the stories in history scrapbooks. 


“Marches are as popular with audiences today as they were fifty 
years ago,” said Charles A. Bergfors of Marinette. He has been a band 
director of city and high school bands for fifty years, taking charge of 
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his first one when but nineteen years of age. Most vivid are the 
recollections of the concerts he lead at the railroad station when the 
boys were on their way to the Spanish-American and the first and 
second World Wars. 


Eighty acres of land, of which five were plowed, and a small log 
house were ready for John W. Ford and his family when they reached 
Mazomanie vicinity from England in 1845. Ford came as a member 
of the British Temperance Emigration Society, and the centennial of 
the beginnings of his farm, now occupied by the fourth John Ford, 
was recalled on June 30. A crowd of about thirty enjoyed a picnic 
dinner under a fine elm tree on the lawn. The second house, erected 
in 1850, had its weatherworn appearance rejuvenated by the addition 
of stone veneer to its exterior. Much of the work required both 
brawn and imagination, which must be credited to Mr. and Mrs. John 
Ford, IV, but they still find the interior needs more modernizing. 
Rambling and comfortable in appearance, it looks like the homeplace 
of some eastern literary gentleman, gone rural in Connecticut. 


If Fannie Kugle, Menomonie, had a hat to represent each year she 
had been a milliner, what a museum collection she could display. 
And what fun it would be to model the early ones! Fifty-four years 
Miss Kugle lived with flowers, feathers, velvets, and straws, retiring 
the past summer to make her home with a sister in Tama, Iowa. 


The Rev. Martin F. Sauer was in charge of the Trinity Lutheran 
Church, Brillion, for forty-two years. On Sunday, July 8, there were 
festivities at St. Lucas Church, Milwaukee, with which the Rev. Mr. 
Sauer is now affiliated, marking the fiftieth anniversary of his ordina- 


tion to the ministry. A group of his friends from Brillion attended 
the reception in his honor. 


Swiss and United States flags made festive the New Glarus streets 
on August 16 when the village observed the 100th anniversary of its 
founding by immigrants from Glarus, Switzerland. Especially honored 
were the descendants of these colonists upon receipt of a message from 
President Truman praising their contribution to agriculture and to 
the arts and sciences throughout the years. Chief Justice Marvin B. 
Rosenberry of the state supreme court was the centennial speaker. 
He lauded the courage of these early Swiss in coming to the New 
World in order to improve their economic condition, and praised their 
regard for their religious beliefs and political principles. The Acting 
Swiss Consul Ulrich Beusch, Chicago, spoke of the progress made by 
the thrifty Swiss in the dairy and cheese industry of Wisconsin. The 
sale of the centennial advertising stamp (costing 1 cent), to help 
finance the real centennial which will be considered as soon as “all 
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the boys and girls come home,” is going well. Various organizations 
have placed orders for thousands of them, and those interested may 
secure them by addressing the Centennial Committee, New Glarus. 

The colorful “ Wilhelm Tell” pageant-drama, near the village of 
New Glarus, was enacted for the eighth season on September 2 and 3. 
It was estimated that a total of some 2,500 persons attended the two 
performances (one in English and one in German). Beautiful native 
costumes, noteworthy for their colors; white horses with riders in 
fluttering satin; docile Brown Swiss cattle, bells echoing through the 
wooded hills; merry folk-dances; and vigorous yodeling combined to 
transport the audience to freedom-loving Switzerland for an after- 
noon. The Wilhelm Tell Community Guild, of New Glarus, and 
Gilbert Ott, its president, have reason to be proud of their perform- 
ances, which at times bordered on the professional. 


The spacious home of William L. Breese and the late Zona Gale 
Breese, Portage, was accepted as a gift in July by the city council to 
become a public library. After remodeling, the Breese home will 
serve the community adequately and will be in pleasant contrast to 
the overcrowded library rooms in the city hall. In proximity to the 
schools, this memorial to Wisconsin's famous author is a proud 
possession of the city of Portage. 


“Tt was a tough town that first year, and I didn’t go out much,” 
said Mrs. Flora Langdon, the oldest woman settler in Rhinelander. 
She and her husband arrived there in 1882 just when the sawmills 
were about to open, and their general store trade was with transient 
lumberjacks and squaws. She recalled that the little town was built 
on a muddy lane, and in summertime it was lined with Indians whose 
ponies were burdened with huge boxes filled with blueberries or 
venison which were “for sale cheap.” 

There were few women in the settlement but still there was the 
spirit of being one group that is now gone. Filled with transient 


workingmen and lumberjacks, “it was tough, but it was fun,” said 
Mrs. Langdon. 


Master Sergeant Arthur Peters, Ripon, retired from the United 
States army in August after thirty-four years of service. Since 1921 
he was a member of the ROTC staff at Ripon College, and many of 
the students serving in World War II received their preliminary mili- 
tary training from him. The boys called him “Sarge,” and their 


visits and many letters prove his popularity on the campus. He will 
continue to reside at Ripon. 


The Chesters from far and wide trooped to the John L. Chester 
farm, near Sharon, on the last Sunday of August, to recall that in 
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1845 the first Chester and his family arrived from Telemarken, Nor- 
way, to establish a home in America. A seven-generation historical 
sketch was read by Iva E. Chester, Sharon, a picnic dinner was served 
on the lawn, and some of the menfolks recalled events of the early 
Chester farm days. 


Oran Liljeqvist knows as much about tote roads as he does about 
watches. As a boy he was intrigued by the lumbering camps, and years 
later he traveled the tote routes to sell watches to the lumberjacks. 
On one visit to a camp he sold $451 worth of watches and watch 
chains. They liked the heavy silver cases, the first of which were key- 
winders—later the stem-winders were invented. Purchasers selected 
watches ranging in price from $25 to $150 although Liljeqvist said 
that better watches are sold today for less money. Earrings were 
popular years ago, too, and he was called upon to pierce some of the 
women’s ears in order to make the sales. 

For more than sixty years he has waited on trade and cleaned and 
repaired watches, averaging at least two watches a day—a total of how 
many watches? He was long a business partner of the late C. F. 
Dunbar at Wausau, and now operates a store of his own on the 
same street. 


Oxen, associated with the “ struggling years,” highlight many pio- 
meer stories. A five-yoke ox team hitched to a huge plow, breaking 
sod near Edgerton, was pictured on the cover of this magazine for 
September, 1943. But here is a word-picture which surpasses even 
that: “I like to think of Knudtson in action...I like to think of him 
as I first saw him, driving seven yoke of oxen on a 24-inch breaking 
plow.” He carried a whipstock of pliant oak, six to eight feet long, 
and as he walked back and forth among the long grasses and brush 
he cracked his whip which sounded like the firing of a gun. This 
plowing episode is contained in a sketch of Mads Knudtson Fauske, 
Trempealeau County, written by H. A. Anderson, May 21, 1925, and 
printed in the Whitehall Times, July 5, 1945. 


When you have arrived at the century mark, don’t think for a 
moment that your last birthday congratulations have been mailed to 
you! There is Mrs. Ellen Boyle, for instance, residing near Readstown, 
who on August 13 reached the remarkable age of 107 years. She is still 
able to assist about her log cabin home where she has lived for the 
past forty years. 

The mother of sixteen children, Mrs. Mary Ruelle, Lena, observed 
her 103rd birthday anniversary on April 10. Of French ancestry, she 
prefers to speak her native tongue although she converses well in 
English. Her leisure is a little bothersome since her fine needling 
of quilts has been put aside. 
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One of the oldest settlers of Eagle (Waukesha County), Mrs. 
Theresa Von Rueden, was 100 years old on July 9. She attributes her 
longevity to hard work and contentment. She was a little girl when 
she made the nine-week ocean trip with her parents en route from 
Germany to Milwaukee. In fairly good health she welcomes visits 
from her relatives and friends. 

The Free Congregation at Sauk City was in charge of an open 
house at Park Hall on the afternoon and evening of June 27 when 
Bernhard Merkel was honored on his 100th birthday. At six o'clock 
the birthday dinner was served to 100 invited guests, among whom 
were his six children and their families, who arrived from as far 
away as Ohio and Montana. Mr. Merkel operated a farm near Sauk 
City for thirty-six years and then moved into the city. More than 
six feet tall, he is well known as he walks “as straight as ever” down 
his home town streets. 

Many crisp $1.00 bills were contained in the centennial birthday 
cards which were received by John M. Severance of Milton. A picnic 
in his honor was held at Goodrich Park on September 3, attended by 
two of his sons from South Dakota and other relatives from Battle 
Creek and Chicago. There was a three-tiered birthday cake decorated 
with 100 candles, and “ Gramp,” as he is affectionately called, had his 
picture taken beside it. His memory is good, and working in the 
garden and keeping abreast with world news by radio are his prin- 
cipal occupations. 


CHURCH ANNIVERSARIES 


The Welsh at and near Columbus met for “Centennial Sabbath 
Services,” July 8, at the Nazareth Presbyterian Church, Columbus. In 
the afternoon some 300 gathered at the Coed Tyno farm, the spot 
where the first Welsh community prayer meeting was held. Here there 
was singing, visiting, and a basket lunch. The earliest log church of 
this Welsh rural community was known as Bethel; the pews were 
supplied by the families and were made of side slabs trimmed from 
large logs. The original oak pulpit, handmade, is still preserved on 
the Eben Roberts farm. 


St. Boniface’s Catholic Church at Goldendale was founded in 1845. 
This significant event was recalled on September 3 when a pontifical 
mass was celebrated by Archbishop Moses E. Kiley of Milwaukee. 


The Rt. Rev. A. Meyer, rector of St. Francis Seminary, preached the 
sermon. 


Joseph E. Davies, former ambassador to Soviet Russia, has given 
the church of his early boyhood, First Congregational of Watertown, 
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an Italian religious painting. The gift was received by the parish at 
the time of its centennial observance, July 13-15. The church mem- 
bership has increased from 9 to 400 during the 100 years; since 
1926 the Rev. C. W. Pinkney has been the pastor. 


III. OF WIDER INTEREST 


Territorial Papers of the United States—On July 31 President Tru- 
man signed the bill which authorizes the Secretary of State to “con- 
tinue to completion the work of collecting, copying, arranging, editing, 
copy reading, and index making of the official papers relating to the 
Territories of the United States.” The project, which was initiated 
in 1925, is under the able editorship of Dr. Clarence E. Carter. In 
June, volume 12 was distributed, and Wisconsin historians are look- 
ing forward to the day when the Wisconsin Territorial Papers 
(volume 21) will be available. The completed set will contain thirty- 
seven volumes. 

With the tremendous load carried by the wartime Congress the con- 
tinuation of this series could have been lost sight of, had not the 
Mississippi Valley Historical Association’s Committee on Territorial 
Papers of the United States, headed by Dr. M. M. Quaife, Detroit, 
done such valiant work. From time to time, members of Congress 
were reminded of the value to historians, and to scholars in general, 
of this remarkable set of volumes showing the growth of territorial 
government in each of the states. 

The project received the hearty codperation of Wisconsin's senators, 
the Hon. Robert M. La Follette, Jr., and Alexander Wiley, and the 
Wisconsin congressmen, the Hon. Harry Sauthoff and Howard Mc 
Murray. The thanks of historians everywhere goes to them and to 
the Hon. Harold Burton, Ohio, Carl Hayden, Arizona, of the upper 
house, and Thomas Martin, Iowa, and Pete Jarman, Alabama, of the 
House of Representatives, who responded wholeheartedly to the ap- 
peals of the committee. 


Dr. Albert B. Corey, State Historian of New York, was active in 
promoting the Training Institute for Local Historians held at Albany, 
New York, June 25 to June 30. More than 100 officially appointed 
local historians attended this training school where through exhibits 
and discussions they were informed how to serve their communities 
more effectively. Among the subjects presented were those of gather- 
ing local historical information, popularizing local history, collection 
and care of various types of records, organization and use of museum 


materials, and materials and procedures in audial and visual aids in 
education. 





